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Over 17,000 leading merchants of the United States 
who handle Advertised Goods can be directly influenced 
only through Advertising in the Butterick Magazines. 


Because—Butterick Magazines are the only fashion 
magazines sold by these leading merchants. 

These merchants do not handle patterns described in 
other magazines. 

Consequently, these merchants are not “directly 
influenced” through other magazines. 

This is a plain statement of conditions influencing 
merchants who handle Advertised Goods. 

Advertising in Butterick Magazines directly influences 
over 17,000 leading merchants of the United States who 
are directly influenced by no other advertising. 


Manager of Advertising | 


Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Raustrex, Western Adv, Mer., First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Chicago 


Ask Our Advertisers 
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Your Goods Could Be 
Standard 


We are a new people up here in the Northwest. Except on strictly 
farm stuff our standard of comparison is not yet fixed. As yet we 
take the unknown our dealer hands us because we have never had 
the opportunity to do otherwise. 

But the “old order changeth” and rapidly. We are human beings 
and wear clothes, eat foods, use soap to wash our hands, etc., just 
the same as our city cousins. And our income, which has increased 
steadily at the rate of 15 per cent. or more a year, makes us a bit dis- 
criminating about the kind of clothes, food, soap, etc., we use. We 
want better things than have been offered us in the past and are will- 
ing and able to pay for them. 

In the next few years some manufacturer in each line is going to 
make his goods our standard. Already we are beginning to accept 
the Kodak as the basis of camera comparisons, Atlas as the measure 
of cement, Enterprise as the standard of food choppers, etc.—because 
we have been told about these things in our standard farm paper, 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


The Agriculturist reaches the best one-third of the best half of the 
people of Wisconsin—its prosperous farmers. The average income of 
all the farmers in the state this year is over $1,000.00. And this, re- 
member, is a met income with no deductions for the rent, car fares, 
lunches, vegetables, etc., which take so large a slice of the city man’s 
money. 

And Agriculturist readers are above the average. They are the 
progressive men—the men who want to know how to get the biggest 
returns for their work—the men who refuse to idle about the stove 
in the winter months and profitably employ the period of enforced 
idleness by going to the State Agricultural College. 

Let us show you the influence we have with this progressive clien- 
tele. Let us show you 


What a Few Hundred Dollars Will Do 


among a receptive people. Many a big business owes its first growth 
to reaching a new class at the time when its standards were changing. 
Munsey’s Magazine is one illustration. It was started at the time 
when kerosene was furnishing the opportunity for the spreading of 
literature from the leisure few to the people at large and no amount 
of competition has ever been able to shake the hold it then gained. 

The farmers of Wisconsin now offer this same opportunity in mer- 
chandising lines. Their standards still are largely unfixed. May we 
show you what others are doing and how little money it will take now 
to make your goods their standard? 





THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Geo. Herbert, Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 


Special. Re presentative, Eastern Representatives, 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. Temple Court, New York City. 
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MAKING SCHOOL ADVER- 
TISING PAY. 
INCREASING OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SCHOOL ADVERTISING—CAMPAIGNS 
THAT HAVE PAID—METHODS THAT 
BRING RESULTS—-WHAT MAGA- 

ZINES ARE DOING TO HELP. 





Every year an increased number 
of schools, colleges, etc., go into 
the magazines and newspapers as 
the best method of securing new 
pupils. Every year also many of 
the schools, which have for years 
been content with the briefest and 
most ordinary “card,’ become 
aware of the much greater value 
of good display advertising and 
larger space. Many of the most 
successful schools in the country 
frankly admit that well-prepared 
advertising in good mediums 
brings them more pupils than any 
other method. 

The field for school advertising 
is very broad and_ particularly 
promising this year, when all ques- 
tion of prosperity is removed. 

The public schools of the coun- 
try educate nearly 20 miilion chil- 
dren annually at a cost of over 400 
million dollars. Not much more 
than one million pupils are en- 
rolled in private schools and col- 
leges, and there is unquestionably 
another million pupils who cou‘d 
be secured if the right arguments 
were presented. Too much school 
advertising is done simply with 
the idea of calling attention to a 
school ‘after a parent has made up 
his mind to select a school. Those 
who are arguing tu persuade par- 
ents who had not thought of se- 
lecting a private school are getting 
a double benefit from their adver. 
tising. 

There has been a decided break- 
ing away from the very small and 
unsatisfactory classified advertis- 
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ing still done by so many schools. 
Those who have broken away 
from this time-honored method of 
bidding for patronage have found 
the results amply justifying the 
expenditure. The leading school 
mediums have now such well-or- 
ganized school advertising depart- 
ments that the school which does 
no advertising at all misses a great 
deal of co-operation which would 
greatly aid it. 

Harper's Magazine, for instance, 
has a department which is con- 
stantly in touch with people de- 
siring to select schools, and by 
its page and double-page advertis- 
ing, intended to secure inquiries, 
it is in a position to recommend 
schools to a great many people 
who consult it for advice. Not 
only does this department of Har- 
per’s recommend a school, but it 
also follows up the pupil, after he 
goes there, and makes sure that 
he is satisfied. If he is not, the 
department searches again for 
one that does exactly meet the 
needs of the case. This recom- 
mending service is done for 
schools which do not advertise, as 
well as for those which do, and 
the choice is made with the ut- 
most care. Other magazine school 
departments do practically the 
same thing, and altogether a splen- 
did machinery of co-operation is 
offered to schools, which ought to 
be a strong inducement for them 
to advertise. 

One of the prominent classes of 
schools is the military institution. 
There is a_ strong tendency 
among parents to send boys to 
military academies, due largely to 
the educative advertising which 
has successfully explained away 
the old prejudice among parents 
who objected to making soldiers 
of their boys, but who now ap- 
preciate the character - making 
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qualities of a school with military 
discipline. 

Consequently, there are a large 
number of successful military 
academies, and they do some of 
the best advertising seen in the 
magazines. One of the best of 
these is the Cuiver Military Acad- 
emy, Indiana. Its advertising has 
been aggressive, and it has aimost 
doubled its enrollment in a few 
years. Credit for this is given 
largely to its advertising and its 
use of large space and good il- 
lustrations. From one ad in Har- 
per’s it received 134 inquiries, and 
its advertising in other publica- 
tions was not very far behind. 
Results like this are constantlv 
proving to the management that 
strong advertising pays, and the 
fact that the academy has been 
officially designated by the War 
Department as one of the six dis- 
tinctive military schools in the 
country is proof enough that ag- 
gressive advertising has far from 
injured its prestige. 

Other military academies, like 
the Florida Academy, Bordentown 
Military Institute, Wenonah Acad- 
emy, Pennsylvania Military Col: 
lege, Saint Johns (N. Y.) Military 
Academy, Montclair Academy and 
others have been prominently suc- 
cessful, largely by good advertis- 
ing. 

The Bordentown Military Insti- 
tute is unique among others in its 
advertising, because it advertises 
the year around. Most schools of 
any kind advertise only fro 
March to October, if that long. 
The Bordentown Institute, how- 
ever, carries seven - line ads 
throughout the “off” season, and 
its advertising is some of the mos‘ 
striking seen in the magazines. 
Its copy gives a definite idea of 
the school’s scope, and readers are 
able to understand its character 
before they write. 

Another military school which 
has been doing very successful 
and distinctive advertising is the 
Riverview Academy, Poughkeep- 
sie. The school has been under 
the same consecutive management! 
for seventy-two years, and within 
the past few years has gone for- 
ward considerably in its policy of 
publicity. The military feature of 


the academy has been subdued 
and an increased appropriation for 
advertising has becn made. The 
Montclair Academy and _ others 
nave also found it wisest to lay 
only incidental stress on the mili- 
tary side. 

Last year the Riverview Acad- 
emy used Scribner's for eleven 
insertions, which cost them $317.50 
and received very exceptional re- 
turns. They also used $178.80 
worth of advertising with the 
Review of Reviews, $126.75 with 
Word’s Work, $105 with the 
Century, nearly $400 with Har- 
per’s, and three-eighths page in- 
sertions in McClure’s. This was 
a total of almost $1,000 worth of 
advertising for the season. 

In a few of the magazines 
which it used, space was occupied 
every month of the year, even 
during the “open school” months, 
January, February, March, Octo- 
ber, November and December are 
months when new pupils are not 
solicited for immediate enrolment, 
and when most other schools are 
not advertising, but the River- 
view Academy used six-line space, 
In April, space was increased to 
twenty-eight lines. During the 
months of May, June and July a 
quarter-page was used, and in Au- 
gust, the usual deciding month 
with parents, a splendid and artis- 
tic half-page was used with the 
striking headline “Your Boy.” 
The results of this campaign much 
more than paid its cost, and the 
school opened last fall with a 
larger enrolment than ever be- 
fore in its history. 

The girls’ schools and semi- 
naries have also in recent years 
discovered the value of large 
space advertising. Several of 
them, such as Miss Marshall’s 
School, Philadelphia; Pennington 
Seminary, Howard Seminary, Os- 
sining School and others, have 
grown rapidly in their apprecia- 
tion of advertising because of 
splendid results. 

The Wilson School is a success- 
ful example of a boys’ school ad- 
vertising with but a modest ex- 
penditure. Years ago, like so 
many other schools, it was de- 
pending much on word-to-mouth 
advertising and mail distribution 
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The Tremendous 
Power of 
Youthful Energy 


WHAT THE BOY CAN DO AND DOES——-NOT 
MERELY GIVEN TO CUTTING UP DIDOES— 
CAN SELL GOODS FOR ADVERTISERS--HOW 
HE HAS HELPED TO BUILD A GREAT PUB- 
LICATION. 


Have you ever thought about Youth- 
ful Energy? 

Have you ever thought of how tre- 
mendous it is and that it is not wholly 
expended on _ useless things—mischief 
and such—but is occasionally directed, 
when properly interested, to the very 
great advantage of the one who directs 
and interests? 

Think for a moment of a certain great 
publication with an Adult Circulation. 

That Publication was able practically 
to ignore those who control regular 
channe!s of Circulation, and by means 
of Youthful Energy build up a circula- 
tion among adults that makes it one of 
the greatest publications in the Country. 

Boys are the salesmen of this Pub- 
lication—to Adults—selling adults their 
Mental Food and Enjoyment. 

Have you a Boy at home?-—have yau 
ever analyzed your Boy? Have you ever 
marked his tremendous Energy? have 
you noticed how a Mental Suggestion 
started him going immediately?’—How 
there was usually no hesitancy in his 
going—no consultation with his physi- 
cal self? 

Have you ever noticed, too; if he 
had an Idea along a certain line, if he 
wanted a certain thing—if he wanted 
you to get a certain thing for himself 
or for. the family—that he kept at it 
until Something had to be done. 

If you have noticed these things, then 
you will know that Youthful Energy is 
the greatest, the promptest and the most 
persistent thing in the world. 


* ” * 


If you have a Product to se'l, have 
you ever thought of making use of this 
great, prompt and persistent Energy of 
the Boy? 
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Remember, this Boy’s Energy has ma- 
terially helped to build one of the great- 
est circulations in the country—selling 
Literary Food to Adults. 

Have you ever thought of making use 
of the Boy’s Energy—to make his 
Parents buy the things he wants—his 
clothes—his shoes-——his books—his pets— 
and the things his family needs besides 
—their food—their clothing—their shoes 
—and their helps for Recreation? 

This is a Field prolific of Good Re- 
sults, as advertisers in The American 
Boy, the great boys’ magazine, can 
testify. 

This is a field that gave a certain 
manufacturer (name on application) a 
National Distribution for his Product 
in twelve months’ time. 

This is a field that has made certain 
advertisers who have experienced its 
benefits take regular advertising space in 
The American Boy for years. 

That’s pretty tangible evidence as to 
the value of Youthful Energy rightly 
directed and _ rightly interested—what 
think you? 

The American Boy has a circulation 
of 140,000 paid in advance. 

Month by month as high as 68% per 
cent. of our subscribers renew their sub- 
scriptions—that’s practically seven out of 
every ten—and we happen to know that 
this is a larger percentage of subscrip- 
tions than many of the old-time adult 
publications renew. 

That can only mean, first, that the 
boys and young men are tremendously 
enthusiastic over it; and, second, that 
it has the thorough respect and liking 
of the parents, who usually furnish the 
Dollar. 

The American Boy is not read by the 
Soy alone, however—the other members 
of the family—‘‘where there’s a boy 
there’s a family,” you know—are in- 
terested as well. 

In all, 700,000 people, Adults ana 
Young Folk, read The American Boy 
each month. 

That’s an inspiring field, Brother Ad- 
vertiser. 

That’s a field many. advertisers to- 
day are workins, to their very great ad- 
vantage. 

Undoubtedly that’s a field that you 
could work to your advantage. 

Write for full information, etc., to- 
day. We won’t send a solicitor to bother 
you—we have none—we’ll simply lay the 
facts before you and you judge their 
merits for yourself. 





THE 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
J. COTNER, Jr., Sec. and Treas. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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of catalogues. Its occasional 
small non-display ads were profit- 
able, but no striking results came 
until larger space was used. Many 
schools, however, are mistaken in 
the idea of the cost of larger ad- 
vertising, and the Wilson School 
advertising illustrates how much 
less than a hundred dollars will 
do. Seven lines in June and Sep- 
tember and twenty-eight lines in 
July and August cost them only 
$64.13 in Scribner's, and the re- 
sults were worth many times that. 

One of the proofs of the effi- 
ciency of magazine advertising is 
the continually increasing number 
of foreign and colonial pupils 
which schools are enrolling 
through magazine advertising. 
The West Indies, Hawaii, Alaska, 
the Philippines, Canada, Japan 
and many other countries have 
sent pupils for enrollment and 
mentioned the magazines as in- 
teresting them. 

Another instance is cited of a 
mother who was traveling and 
reading the educational pages of 
a magazine to study out the school 
she should select for her daughter. 
One ad impressed her particular- 
ly, and, discovering that her train 
was shortly to come by the town 
in which it was situated, she de- 
cided to get off and investigate it, 
with the result that not only one 
but two pupils were secured. 

School advertising in news- 
papers has developed more rap- 
idly in the last few years than 
any other special department ex- 
cepting automobiles and _ resorts. 
Intermittent “card” advertising 
has been succeeded by well-writ- 
ten copy and well-planned “cam- 
paigns.” The newspapers are re- 
sponsible for this betterment— 
many of the plans and much of 
the copy being prepared by the 
department of the newspaper hav- 
ing charge of this work. 

Special school numbers of ‘ead- 
ing newspapers have grown ex- 
ceedingly popular. These “spe- 


cials” are issued at the best time 
to bring results and are distrib- 
uted by the newspapers and by 
the schools, reaching thousands of 
parents in every section of Amer- 


1 


ca. 
The School Bureaus maintained 





by several tewspapers are of 
great value to parents and to the 
schools. These bureaus corre- 


spond with those conducted by 
the magazines, though of course 
an effort is made to localize to 
greater extent. 

Two of the greatest school me- 
diums among the newspapers are 
the Philadelphia North American, 
which printed 31,750 lines in its 
last special school number, and 
the Chicago Record-Herald, which 
printed 17,973 lines. Other news- 
papers which are particularly 
noted for the volume of school 
advertising carried are the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, Indianapolis News, 
Washington Star, Kansas City 
Star, Seattle Times, Boston Her- 
ald, Boston Globe, Buffalo News, 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Louisville 
Courier Journal, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and Des Moines Capital, 

The most successful school ad- 
vertisers are those who have ap- 
propriated the amount of adver- 
tising which a competent adver- 
tising agency has declared advisa- 
ble, have made their copy stronger 
than the usual stereotyped phras- 
ing, and who stay in the maga- 
zines long enough to make a 
strong impression. An adequate 
campaign of advertising is very 
necessary for success, and, as one 
head master of a school puts it, 
“The advertising should be paid 
for and planned in the same spirit 
that a salary for the best teacher 
is paid, because it is a_ service 
no school can afford to be with- 
out.” 

It is also to be observed that 
successful school advertisers have 
selected mediums which fitted 
their schools, and thus eliminated 
lost motion. Again, it is observed 
that the schools that have ad- 
vanced fastest are those that have 
used distinctive typography and 
big space. Following up inquiries 
is also a highly important matter, 
and one which many schools neg- 
lect. The preparation of a year 
book or catalogue is also of much 
importance. Clear, readable lan- 
guage and explicit, full details 
are the first requirements. The 
work should be done by experi- 
enced advertising men, rather 
than by school men. 
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Two Hundred 
and ‘Twenty Wagon Loads 


To move an average edition of THE 
Lapirs’ Home JouRNAL 220 wagon 


loads are required. 


The weight of 


such an edition is 1,587,000 pounds. 
Tue SaturpDay EveninG Post (issued 
weekly) requires 616 wagon loads to 
transfer the copies issued in a month. 

A single edition of Tur Post weighs 
somewhat in excess of 500,000 pounds. 


F COURSE, we are glad 
that our business has 
reached these tremendous pro- 
portions — glad because it means 
success for us, and glad because 
it vindicates the kind of adver- 
tising which we have always 
believed in and adhered to. 
Among publishers, we have 
been the most liberal advertisers 
in the world, and our reward is 
proportionate: so that when we 


gotoa business man and recom- 
mend advertising to him he will 
find it difficult to say, ‘‘Physi- 
cian, heal thyself.’’ 
Advertising means telling 
your public what you can do for 
them. This is a busy world, 
and unless you do tell your 
public about yourself the public 
may be a long time finding out. 
We have made friends of our 
public; you can do the same. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Miss Marshall’s School 
FOR GIRLS ‘ 
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MORE CONTROVERSY 
ABOUT ART IN ADVER- 
TISING. 





Those recent articles in Print- 
ers’ InK on the value, or lack of 
value, of “art” in advertising have 
quite evidently struck a responsive 
chord among advertising men. 

Opinions on the two discussions 
have been numerous and emphatic, 
and as far as Printers’ INK can 
tell, the majority of opinions are 
somewhat in favor of Mr. Kim- 
ball’s side. There seems to be a 
widely prevalent belief that there 
has been too strong an emphasis 
placed on art features of question- 
able business worth. However, 
the other side does not lack opin- 
ions. Here is one of them: 


BincuamrTon, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: . 

Mr. Calkins, in the January 27 issue, 
advocated using high-class artists to 
draw advertising illustrations. ; 

Mr. Kimball, in February 10th issue, 
said “no,” and criticized the_ illustra- 
tions in the Edison ads, Marching 
Through Georgia. 5 ‘ 

It seems to me that Mr. Kimball mis- 
understands the situation which Mr. 
Calkins is so skillfully handling, when 
he says there is no selling argument in 
these pictures. : 

Unless I am mistaken Mr. Calkins 
was’ not advocating artists who inten- 
tionally miss the advertisers’ idea, but 
advocated intelligent men who will take 
suggestions. Even if one went to a 
“common artist,” as Mr. Kimball urges, 
he would give him the same idea and 
depend on his skill as an intelligent 
artist to work out the problem. 

“They refuse to adapt themselves to 
the advertiser’s point of view,” says 
Mr. K. “All are not painters who 
paint” is a true remark, but his experi- 
ence has doubtless been with the old 
fogies who live in dreams and are 
above taking suggestions from “mere ad- 
vertisers.”’ 

“They want to poke what you’re try- 
ing to sell into the background.” This 
was not done in any of the ads which 
he mentions. 

“True, they suggest that listening to 
the Edison phonograph is rather pleasur- 
able—but that is all.” Yes, the enter- 
taining feature is all there is to them. 
Doesn’t that picture “Marching Through 
Georgia” send the strains of that stir- 
ring march bounding through the musi- 
cal part of your nature? his illustra- 
tion would not apply to the Edison busi- 
ness phonograph. 

He says, “Some day I’ll buy a Victor 
—because of the dog or the Which is 
Which advertisement.” The dog is cute 
as a trade mark but, to carry out his 
analogy, who cares to buy a machine 
to amuse his pup? Which is Which is 
good, too, as it appeals to the class of 
fausic lovers who like grand opera 





music. It is the appeal of the copy, 
not the illustration, which has attracted 
Mr. Kimball, 

He wouldn’t think of buying the 
machine on the ad alone. At the store 
he finds the claims are true and is con- 
vinced. So you see it is a question of 
“which ad is the most attractive” for 
the class of people at whom it is di- 
rected. In this case two different 
classes are being sought and the ads 
cannot be compared, for each is “gq 
peach” in its class. 

And the Collar illustrations. Almost 
everyone has seen collars and the ex- 
treme changes should doubtless be 
diagramed. ut I’d rather buy a collar 
which I knew would look well on me. 
I venture to say that the store which 
has a few half length figures of men to 
display their stock on will sell more 
collars and satisfy more people than 
the one which displays bare collars. 

The same is true of an advertisement. 
Mr. Calkins has again hit the mark 
when he puts the human interest into 
the essential point; that is—how the 
collar will look on a neck. 

Advertising is a matter of opinion 
based on experience. So is the illus. 
tration of ads. Each one interprets his 
world by his own experience. I would 
say that illustrations should be drawn 
by the very best artists who will in- 
terpret the advertising expert’s idea. 

Hersert Toat. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 27, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your article by Mr. Kimball on the 
uselessness of extravagant art—or much 
of any art, except plain commercial art 
—interested me greatly. It has for a 
long time seemed to me that some artists 
were getting a great deal more out of 
the advertising business than they gave 
back to it. 

any advertisers spend $10 on a 
piece of copy (if that much) and $50 to 
$100 on a piece of “art” work. I don’t 
think it’s anywhere near good business. 
Look at the Van Camp Evaporated Milk 
ads (prepared by Lord & Thomas, I 
believe). Could you imagine anything 
stronger or more effective? It goes 
right to the heart of the matter, and I 
think it gets the business, too. 

Now, what does an artist know about 
business, as a rule? His ignorance of 
business principles is the surest proof 
that his advertising work brings no 
results. . His work interests people— 
maybe—but it doesn’t interest people in 
the particular goods. How often I 
have heard people praise some art crea- 
tion in advertising when asked what 
ad made an impression on them, anéi 
they found that they had forgotten what 
it advertised! 

Such controversies as you are stir- 
> up, like this one and Ivory Soap 
and circulation fluctuation, are very in- 
teresting. 

Paut W. WHEATLEY. 
——_. $6. 


J. Lawrence Bradlee, former manager 
of the Wide World and Strand Maga- 
zine, will now have full charge of the 
advertising department of Motor Print, 
Philadelphia. 
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HOW SUESINE SILK 
STOCKED 8964 DEALERS 
IN THREE YEARS. 


A BIG STORY OF PRACTICAL ADVERTIS- 
ING RESULTS ACHIEVED BY A BOLD 
AND THOROUGH CAMPAIGN IN 
THE BUTTERICK MAGAZINES—US- 
ING ORDERS AS AMMUNITION ON 
DEALERS AND JOBBERS—TRIUMPH 
OF THE “WIDESPREAD” IDEA OVER 
THE “ZONE GROWTH” METHOD. 


By J. George Frederick. 

Three years ago, Bedford Mills 
Suesine Silk was unknown. Not 
a woman had ever heard of it— 
not a merchant knew of its exist- 
ence. 

In September, 1906, 
Silk was first advertised with 
double-column space in The But- 
terick Trio and McCall’s Maga- 
sines only. 

This was the beginning of ar 
advertising campaign which lasted 
until June, 1907. Results were not 
“phenomenal” at first, but—-they 
were encouraging. A demand for 
Suesine Silk began to be felt that 
warranted a _ second advertising 
campaign, beginning in September, 
—— time with full pages 

The Butterick Trio. 

"This second campaign was kept 
going until June, 1908, by which 
time Suesine Silk was in big de- 
mand. A third advertising cam- 
paign was started in September, 
1908. For this third campaign, 
the Butterick Fashion Quarterlies 
were added to the list of mediums 
used (previously, only The But- 
terick Trio and McCall’s Maga- 
zines had been used). This last 
campaign on Suesine Silk—begun 
in September, 1908—is now well 
under way and has accomplished 
a huge national market. 

To epitomize vividly the practi- 
cal results of this campaign, all 
that is necessary is to call atten- 
tion to the fact that at the be- 
ginning of this spring selling sea- 
son, the Bedford Mills manage- 
ment have sent to their jobbers 
notices reading—‘Because the 
present demand for Suesine Silk 
edges so closely to the supply, we 
ask you to invite dealers to scale 


Suesine 
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much as 


dcwn their orders as 
they conveniently can,” 

When an advertiser reaches this 
point, comment on the success of 
his advertising is entirely super- 
fluous. Within two and a half 
years from the time the advertis- 
ing started, notices to jobbers to 
“ask retailers to scale down or- 
ders” became necessary! 

Latest reports show that Sue- 
sine Silk is now handled by 8,964 
retail merchants—mostly — buying 
through jobbers. 


The Bedford Mills have been 
running for the past ten years, 
Before the advertising campaign 


Trio and Me- 
newspaper adver- 
tising had been tried with very 
indefinite results. Previous to this, 
the Bedford Mills had, like so 
many other mills, manufactured 
nothing but non- ‘advertised and 
non-trademarked fabrics, which 
were known only by number. 
They sold only to wholesalers and 
large department stores. One- 
third of it was put out “under 
private ticket.” This method of 
manufacturing naturally was far 
from satisfying to an ambitious 
manufacturer. Many imitations of 
all Bedford Mills products were 
on the market, and with nothing 
but a number to identify their own 
products the Bedford Mills peo- 
ple had hard work in keeping re- 
tailers wise concerning these imi- 
tations, and preventing their trade 
from suffering through its de- 
fenseless condition. 

The struggle was finally con- 
sidered too much trouble, and the 
trademark name Suesine Silk was 
adopted. <A_ printed label was 
pasted on the wrapper of the bolt. 
These trademarked bolts were on 
sale in four or five large New 
York stores, reaching perhaps 30 
per cent of the better class of 
New York customers. 

The local New York City news- 
paper campaign brought a number 
of inquiries, but Joseph E. Baer, 
who had charge of the advertis- 
ing, says that no actual sales 
could be traced to the campaign. 
and no retail stores were added 
by means of it. Other stores were 
ready with substitutes, and the 
consumer was unable to identify 


in The Butterick 
Call’s Magazine, 
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BEDFORD MILLS : sw 
THE ADS THAT DID THE WORK 





the silk. Analysis of the situation 
indicated that many people be- 
lieved Suesine Silk was a kind of} 
weave, and did not know it was 
a definite mark. 

Two important things were then 
decided upon. It was decided to 
put the trademark on each yard 
of selvedge. Then the local New 
York newspaper campaign was 
discontinued, and the entire mer- 
chandising scheme altered. A big, 
broad, general campaign to con- 





sumers throughout the country 
was decided upon. The territorial 
or “zone growth” idea had proved 
a failure in this instance, and it 
was then decided to try the “wide- 
spread” distribution idea—with the 
success shown above. 

As Sol Friedman, of the Bed- 
ford Mills, said, when the cam- 
yaign started: “If we can’t make 
consumers want this trademarked 
and advertised silk, and prove tc 
them that they have good reason 
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for wanting it, we must admit 
that we are beaten. But if we do 
make them want it, then the re- 
tailer must buy it, because the 
consumer wants it, and because 
we can prove it to him. The 
wholesaler will buy Suesine be- 
cause the retailers want -it, and 
we can prove it to him.” 

There you have the chain of 
logic behind the campaign. Mr. 
Friedman also said, in delineating 
the policy of the campaign: “We 
are not going to meet the price of 
every Tom, Dick and Harry who 
may put out an imitation without 
trademark and without advertis- 
ing. We won’t worry about imi- 
tators’ prices at all. Consumers 
will pay our price, because we will 
prove that it is worth it. The 
dealer will follow because we will 
prove that it means profit for him, 
and that consumers are going to 
take the goods away from his 
counter. The wholesaler, in turn, 
will see the same thing.” 

It was then decided to fix the 
price and name it in the advertis- 
ing, because it was believed that 
all a woman’s thoughts about such 
an article are built up around her 
conception of its price. Once 
knowing the price, she can think 
much more definitely and confi- 
dently than if she did not know 
the price. In other words, a 
straight and easy path for con- 
sumers’ orders was made by 
means of the advertising. It was 
also decided that consumers 
should not be asked to hunt from 
store to store for the goods, with 
possibilities of failing in the 
search; but that the consumer 
should be asked to inquire at one 
dealer’s, and then, if he did not 
carry Suesine Silk, to write, as- 
suring her it would then be made 
as easy and safe to get Suesine as 
if buying from a dealer. The 
consumer was asked to send her 
dealer’s name and address—a de- 
tail considered of much import- 
ance, and the inducement to do 
this was a book of twenty-five 
large samples offered only to 
those who did send their dealer’s 
name. 

After the advertising to the con- 
sumer with large space and forci- 
ble advertising, then the evidence 


of consumer interest which came 
in rapidly was swung up to the 
dealer in energetic fashion. Strik- 
ing folders, showing the large and 
numerous ads for Suesine in The 
Butterick Trio and McCall's, were 
used upon the dealers. The cash 
orders from consumers were con- 
sidered the best ammunition pos- 
sible upon the dealer, and, in ar- 
guing about them, the case was 
put very smoothly and sensibly, 
so that the usual resentment of 
the trade against selling direct 
was overcome. The following 
promise was made to the retailer: 
“We do not fill orders direct to 
the retail trade, but we promise 
you that if your own jobber is 
not in position to fill, we will see 
that the goods get to you just as 
quickly and conveniently, and at 
no greater expense to you. Always 
name your wholesaler when you 
order or re-order.” 

See the successive chaia of 
trade building?—how names were 
secured from the consumer, then 
used on the dealer; then names 
of wholesalers secured from the 
dealers and used upon the whole- 
salers? In this way, a vigorous 
and effective distribution cam- 
paign was kept in action through- 
out the entire country, and dealer 
after dealer and wholesaler after 
wholesaler was lined up, to the 
surprising total of 8,964. 

But this was not the whole of 
the carefully thought out plan. 
The Bedford Mills already had a 
corps of salesmen, who, though 
numerous and active, could not 
cover every retailer and cover 
them in time to get full advantage 
of the advertising. The folder 
and other mail campaigning on 
the dealer was made to play into 
the hands of the salesmen, and 
was framed with that deliberate 
intention. The dealers were pre- 
pared by a previous campaign for 
the visit of the salesmen, and as 
the result the salesmen closed a 
phenomenal amount of business at 
the least cost and effort. 

All of these operations were 
carefully mapped out in advance, 
and throughout the campaign the 
Butterick advertising, with the 
personal interest of Mr. Black, ad- 
vertising manager, was in the 
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most practical and thorough co- 
operation with the merchandising 
campaign. Mr. Black himself was 
a considerable part of the initia- 
tive force in the entire campaign. 
His idea was that every inquiry 
should be made use of in the 
best possible way. 

Here are succinct facts about a 
really remarkable advertising suc- 
cess. To secure nearly 9,000 deal- 
ers three years after starting in, 
absolutely unknown, is an adver- 
tising accomplishment which car- 
ries a multitude of suggestions to 
manufacturers. It is perfectly evi- 
dent’ that personal — solicitation 
alone, without advertising, cou!d 
never have accomplished this. It 
is certain that in this case adver- 
tising was successfully used as a 
means to accomplish a ten or 
twenty years’ growth in a few 
years. Its trademark three years 
ago was worth no more, and 
known no more, than a name 
scratched on the seashore. And, 
even if, through some magic 
means, the 9,000 dealers who now 
handle it could have been per- 
suaded to stock in, and, if no ad- 
vertising had been done, there 
would still have been no trade, 
because the public would have 
known nothing of it, and would 
not have asked for Suesine. 

The campaign for distribution 
was carried on side by side and 
step by step with advertising, and 
it was proved that there is noth- 
ing inthe idea that goods must be 
gotten into the stores before the 
advertising starts. In the case of 
Suesine, the advertising was done 
with a double purpose—to per- 
suade the consumer to buy, and to 
demonstrate to the dealer the co- 
operation which the manufac- 
turers of Suesine were providing 
in selling the goods. 

The very pronounced success of 
the Suesine campaign proved 
many things which advertising 
men have been contending for. It 
proved that continuity of effective 
advertising wins the dealer’s con- 
fidence -and solidifies the impres- 
sion of the consumer. At no time 
in the campaign was the. advertis- 
ing considered an experiment. It 
was a proved and certain. mer- 
chandising plan which was c.r- 
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pected to win. The campaign was 
entered into with the distinct idea 
of keeping on and succeeding. 

The value of planning a cam- 
pz ign and carrying it out on this 
basis is thus strongly demon- 
strated. Many thousands of direct 
orders were received from every 
part of the country, and each ore 
was used to the best possible ad- 
vantage. These inquiries proved 
in a conclusive way the tremen- 
dous power in The Butterick Trio 
magazines, and in a more general 
way it proved the effectiveness of 
magazine advertising as an influ 
ence on merchants. 

But, in full justice to the limited 
mediums used to secure these big 
successes, one must not forget 
that these 8,964 dealers and the 
immense volume of sales in three 
years’ time, to say nothing of 
prestige, was all secured with the 
Butterick Magazines and McCall's. 
The Suestne campaign was pe- 
culiarly adaptable to these medi- 
ums. In The Butterick Magazines 
the Suesine Silk campaign was 
surrounded by information about 
clothes, and was in its absolutely 
ideal medium, with practically no 
waste motion, and the powerful 
force of the pattern merchants be- 
hind it. 

Wm. H. Black names as the 
four big lessons from the Suesine 
campaign: “First—That an adver- 
tised trademark gives greater bus- 
iness security; Second—Whole- 
salers~- and -retailers have confi- 
dence in a line on which the man- 
ufacturer himself takes the risk; 
Third — Widespread advertising 
against widespread distribution at 
less cost ner dollar of results; 
Fourth — The widespread cam- 
naign idea was proved to be the 
bigger and more effective where 
the territorial campaign fell flat. 

“Women are most easily, quick- 
ly and effectively influenced 
through advertising in magazines 
they trust as ‘fashion authority.’ 
This fact is so well established 
that no one questions it, save 
those who have other interests to 
serve. 

“Women buy their Butterick 
Magazines from .the merchants 
who also sell them patterns, fab- 
rics and other dress materials. 
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Merchants do not sell Butterick 
Vagasines merely for the prolit 
there is in magazine sales, how 


ever, ‘This profit is but one small 
item of the profits merchants real 


ize through Butterick Magazine 
influence. The main reason why 
merchants sell Butterick Maga 


sines is because they describe the 
patterns and dress materials these 
merchants carry. Merchants know 
that women who read Butterick 
Magazines come back to the store 
to buy patterns and dress ma 
terials, 

“Butterick Magasines are now 
handled by over 17,000 merchants. 

“And these same merchants dis 
tribute Butterick Fashion Quar- 
terlies every three months because 
of each demand from 
their customers for full and com- 
plete information of all a season's 
fashions,” 


scason s 


It is not difficult, therefore, to 
understand why the Suesine Silk 
campaign succeeded so well—it 


was assured from the start of the 
well-laid plans. The situation had 
been analyzed right, and the logi 


cal mediums selected and there 
was little or no chance for failure, 
——- or 

The daily newspaper campaign 
of the Rock Island-Frisco lines, 
exploiting the resources of the 
famous “Gulf Coast Country” of 
Texas, will be supplemented by 


the addition of full page copy in 


the <lssociated Sunday Maga- 
sines, The back cover pages in 
March issues, printed in colors, 


il'ustrating the varieties of fruits 
and vegetables grown in this rich 


section will be used. Copy will 

be sent out shortly by the Gard- 

ner Advertising Agency, St. 

Louis, who place the account. 
“7 


La Coste & Maxwe'l have lest 
the Star of Newark, N. J. 


The Terre Haute, Ind.. Tribune on 


Saturday, February 27th, published 
what it cla'ms to be the largest paper 
ever publ’shed in the state of Indiana, 


not even excepting Indianapolis daities. 
It was a special auto number, and in 
order to acommodate the advertisers 
they had to print 104 pages, the paper 
containing 480. columns of advertising. 
The new owner and business manager, 
. S. Carver, is improving the paper 
very rapidly. 
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AN ADVERTISING DEPAR}. 
MENT FOR MAINE, 

A bill has recently been intro. 
duced at the Maine legislature eall- 
ing for the establishment of a 
Commissioner of Publicity for 
Maine. ‘The object is to secure 
a greater general comprehension 
of Maine’s three best products— 
seed potatoes, canned corn and 
apples. The purpose is to secure 
an advertising appropriation, and 
the immediate results desired are 
more homeseekers, investors and 
vacationists. ‘The bill calls for the 
appointment of a Publicity Com- 
missioner by the government—his 
term to run two years and his 


salary to be $1,800 per year. The 
bill specifies that ads should be 
placed in) magazines of nationa’ 


circulation using an appropria- 


tion not to exceed $10,000 a 
year, The bill is now in com- 
mittee, and its backers say they 


have fair hopes of having it favor- 


ably reported, 
- 20>-—-- - 
BUFFALO'S ADVERTISING 
PLANS 
Extensive plans a are on foot to 
advertise Buffalo. ‘The Buffalo 


Ad Club is proposing that $25,- 
000 to $50,000 be expended an- 
nually, for five years, in printing 
and a variety of ways, showing 
the natural advantages of Buffalo. 
It is proposed to make use of 
magazines and newspaper adver- 
tising as well as pamphlets. A 
bureau will be established in con- 
nection with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which will have charge. 


a OR 
HAZELTON, PA., TO ADVER 
TISE. 


The Board of of Trade of Hazel 
ton, Pa. very favorably located 
for manufacturing, in the anthra 
cite coal regions, is pl anning to 
conduct an advertising campaign, 
taking periodical space to call at- 
tention to local advantages. 

+o+——___—. 

Henry HH. Saylor, who has been 
editor of the Homebuilders supplement 
and did much of the —_ in color 
photography on Country Life in Amer- 
ica for some time, has joined the staff 
of the American Architect, New York 
City. 
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Continued Interest 











Long after your advertisement has appeared in the columns 


of The Chicago Record-Herald, you will continue to get re- | 


turns—because the Chicago Record-Herald maintains an in- 
formation bureau of schools and colleges that is actively co- 
operating with parents in search of the proper school for 
their sons and daughters. 


This bureau gives valuable assistance, without additional 


expense, to the advertisers, and together with the advertise- 
ment, produces results of quality and quantity, to be had from 
no other medium ‘n Chicago or the great West. 

And the rate is only 20 cents a line, a single insertion, or 
13% cents a line on a contract of 30 insertions, two inser- 


tions per week, until completed. No advertisement of less: 


than five lines is accepted. 


Gain Upon Gain 


Following substantial gains in display advertising in the 
months of November and December, 1908, during January 
and February, 1909, The Chicago Record-Herald 


Gained 505 Columns 


in display advertising over the corresponding months last 
year, The gains apply to all sorts of high-class advertising, 
department stores, furniture, men’s wear, financial, publica- 
tions, automobiles, railroads, etc. 

And it should be noted that The Chicago Record-Herald 
excludes “get-rich-quick” and other speculative financial ad- 
vertising, as well as unworthy and deceptive advertising of 
all kinds. 








THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


154 Washington St., CHICAGO 
437 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 
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HOW SCHOOL ADS LOOK 
TO PARENTS. 


POINTED CRITICISMS OF SCHOOL AD- 
VERTISING BY ONE OF THOSE IT 
AIMS TO REACH—LACK OF DEFI- 
NITE INFORMATION—STILTED AD- 
VERTISING. 








By. Miss Christine Brands. 


I wanted to get something defi- 
nite about school advertising, so 
I asked a friend of mine who 
has been consulting school ads. 

“About a year ago,” she said, 
“T had occasion to need informa- 
tion . regarding boarding-schools 
and colleges. I wanted to send 
my 14-year-old son to a school, 
preparing for college, and also 
place my niece in a good boarding- 
school. I looked in magazines at 
once, as I remembered that certain 
magazines made a_ specialty of 
classified school advertising. I ex- 
pected to find advertisements 
which would tell of the advantages 
of their schools in such an at- 
tractive manner that I would be 
inclined to send for a catalogue, 
and further information. I thought 
that the ads would give me gen- 
eral outlines of the scope of in- 
struction, the cost of tuition, dor- 
mitories, and kind of living. 
| “T read ad after ad. But a great 
many disappointed my expecta- 
tions. I never read advertise- 
ments that were so_ beautifully 
vague, indefinite and empty. They 
told nothing. They gave no spe- 
cific information. Dozens of them 
merely gave the name of the 
school, and the’ address. 

' Here is a sample: 





CARTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opened September 17, 1908 
MAupDE VIRGINIA CARTER, 

Principal. 
Princeton, N. J. 





;I was looking for a_ school 
for girls. - But what age of 
girls at this school? Little 
girls, big girls, or . middle-sized 
girls? What did the girls learn 
at this Carter school? . Was 
it a kindergarten, a college pre- 
paratory, or a fashionable board- 


ing-school? What kind of build- 
ings and grounds did it have? 
Were there athletic and gymnasi- 
um facilities? And, finally, what 
did it cost to send either a small- 
sized or a large-sized girl to the 
Carter school? I didn’t want to 
take off a week to write for cata- 
logues to all of them to find out! 

“Miss Maude Virginia Carter 
seems to think that all she needs 
to mention is her name, and that 
it will be ample information of 
every kind. Beautiful, charming 
Maude Virginia! But she did 
not make me even send for a 
catalogue. And perhaps she does 
not have a catalogue anyway, as 
she doesn’t mention it in the ad- 
vertisement, and probably would 
resent any one sending for it if 
she had. 

“Then here is Miss Hall: 





MISS HALL’S TOWN AND 
COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Miss Mira H. Hatt, Principal. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 





“Miss Hall is the principal of 
a ‘town and country’ school. Ex- 
cellent idea! Has she one school 
in the country, and one in the 
town? What town? What coun- 
try? Is it for boys? Is it for 
girls? Is it for young women? 
Is it for men? Only Miss Hall 
knows. But, like the naughty boy 
in the story, or in the Chiclets 
ad, she ‘won’t tell.’ Charming re- 
serve! Delightful reticence!” 

My friend is undoubtedly right 
in her criticisms, 

This sort of advertising does 
not bring or induce mothers, or 
other persons investigating the 
school question, to inquire further 
into the merits of that particular 
school. Such persons : who. ad- 
vertise in this cryptic. manner 
seem to imagine that all the world 
knows them, their school, and all 
about it, from its courses, build- 
ings, instructors, to the cost. Such 
egotism is unpardonable. 

When a_ mother or father 
is desirous of finding a suitable 
school, this is what they want to 
know: 

1. Where is ‘the school? 

2. For what age of boys? 
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3,,Are the teachers thoroughly 
competent and graduate scholars ? 

4. Is the course of instruction 
academic, preparatory, or special? 

5. Are the buildings sanitary, 
modern and in good location? 

6. Are there opportunities for 
athletics, track, tennis, etc? 

7, What is the school atmos- 
phere—home-like or with much 
fraternity life and society ten- 
dencies ? 

.8, What is the tuition, or yearly 
terms, and the cost of “extras,” if 


The chief reason that school ad- 
yertising is so poor is that too 
small space is used, which greatly 
limits the appeal. It is impossi- 
ble to state the specific, necessary 
information in a half-inch space. 
Yet this is the common size used. 
It is considered enough by many 
schools to insert “a card” in the 
old-fashioned way. They figure 
that half an inch is enough for 
this. 

Yet what does a half-inch cost? 
Only a nominal price; nothing in 
comparison to the advertising cost 
of the commonest articles. Har- 
per’s ask $4.75 for a half-inch for 
three months. If any school is 
worth advertising at all, isn’t it 
worth twice, three times that 
amount spent on it? Think of 
the possibilities of Miss Carter if 
she would use two inches, and say 
something, something definite, 
something that would really at- 
tract attention to her school! 
Then, if she would use a good 
cut of that school of hers, along 
with strong copy, there is no tell- 
ing what might happen in the way 
of increased patronage. 

Here is one of the best-written 
school ads. I came across: 





—= Wilson — 
Military Academy 


(Formerly Hudson River Military Academy) 


FINDERNE, N. J. 


One hour jrom N.Y. City on Central R.R. of N. F 


board, electric light, laundry, mending, books, 
stationery, tuition in all courses; alsv tree use ot saddle 
orses and boys’ ponies. 

Large, light, roomy buildings. Sanitary plumbing. Hot and 
cold water. Steam heat from distant’ power-plant. Arte 
sian water. 

Junior department. 

Instructors all college- bred. 

Immense athletic fields for all games, riding tracks, etc. 


Capt. J. WILSON. U.S.V., A.M., Supt. 


Place, tuition, description of 
buildings, age of boys, kind of in- 
structors, and mention of athletic 
facilities are all mentioned. Large 
space is used to good advantage, 
and if a clear cut of one of the 
buildings had been added, it would 
make an excellent advertisement. 

Large space pays. It pays to 
talk, here as in other kinds of 
advertising. But the talk must 
be definite and strong, so that it 
will individualize the particular 
school from other schools of a 
similar kind. The phrases, “un- 
rivaled advantages,’ “ideal loca- 
tion,’ “modern equipment,” abound 
in school advertising to its detri- 
ment. 

Says another parent friend of 
mine: 

“My boy was backward, and 
wished to make up special work, 
in order to be graduated with his 
class. I wanted a school that 
would give him this individual in- 
struction. But I was a long time 
finding an advertisement with that 
idea worked up, featured, so that 
it appealed to a parent at once. 
After all, I sent him to a school 
I got in touch with through an 
exceptional ad, which clearly and 
concisely told me just what the 
school was. One of my friend’s 
daughters was sent to a school 
where other friends were going, 
and not really to the school 
which might have done the best 
for them.” : 

My criticism of school advertise- 
ments are true in a lesser degree 
of school catalogues. They fre- 
quently gloss over true facts, are 
indefinite in regard to tuition, 
often naming a sum which is only 
a third of the real cost when the 
extras of washing, light, piano 
rent or use of laboratories are 
counted in. “It pays to advertise,” 
and why schools have not yet 
waked up to the fact how well it 
does pay to put out some strong 
copy and cuts for the purpose, is 
incomprehensible. 


William Handley and D. L. Hedges, 
of the Publicity Co., New York, an- 
nounce that they have made new con- 
nections—Mr. Handley with the Mead 
Company and Mr. Hedges with The 
Erkins Studios. 
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ADVERTISING. ELECTS A 
MAYOR. 


A few weeks ago Pittsburgh wit- 
nessed an entirely unique political 
campaign. William A. Magee was 
before Pittsburgh’s citizens as a 
candidate for Mayor. Instead of 
pouring out kegs of beer and 
speaking from saloon back rooms, 
he adopted the altogether oppo- 
site method of reaching the people 
by newspaper advertising. Col- 
onel John B. Dampman, who has 
been successful in several similar 
political advertising campaigns, 
was engaged to manage the cam- 
paign, and concentrated a series 
of ads totalling 40,000 lines of dis- 
play in most Pittsburgh news- 
papers during the last ten days 
of the campaign. 

The ads occupied half and quar- 
ter page space in the Pittsburgh 
newspapers, alternating with other 
size ads, and contained a large 
amount of straightforward copy. 
The style was vigorous and went 
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straight at the issues. Starting 
off with a crisp ad telling who 
William A. Magee was in detail, 
the campaign led up to a frank 
discussion of the large issues at 
stake, and particularly centered 
upon municipal pride and patriot- 


ism in making Pittsburgh what it 
might be. The ads did not ignore 
the Civic Party, Magee’s oppos- 
ing force, but devoted a large ad 
to exposing its alleged broken 
promises and incapacity. 

As a result of this campaign, 
Magee was elected Mayor of 
Pittsburgh by a plurality of nearly 
35,000 and a majority of 30,000, 
One of the incidents of the cam- 
paign was the use of one of the 
ads as a text by the pastor of the 
leading Presbyterian Church, 
Mayor Magee frankly attributes a 
large part of his success to the 
advertising campaign. 


UNCLE JOE CANNON HITS 
BACK AT “SUCCESS.” 


Success Magazine recently in- 
stituted a poll of its life sub- 
scribers on the  Speakership 
election and policy. Four ques- 
tions concerning Cannon and his 
policies were mailed to 20,248 life 
subscribers, Up to March st, 
7,077 had replied and 7,249 had 
voted “no” to the question 
whether Cannon should be re- 
elected Speaker. Progressive re- 
ports of the results of the ballot 
have been sent to every member 
of the new House of Representa- 
tives. 

With characteristic vigor Uncle 
Joe has hit back, proving, if 
nothing else, that the Success 
Magazine poll has been impres- 
sive enough to be of some account 
in political circles. On the last 
day in February he made public 
a letter written to a constituent 
in which he somewhat heatedly 
defends himself. “This is an age 
of advertising,” writes the Speak- 
er; “and it has become almost a 
science.” And then he goes on 
to defend himself and denounce 
what he calls the misinformation 
of Edward E. Higgins, President 
of Success Magazine. 

The questions asked by Success 
however, are very businesslike 
and could hardly be said to show 
ignorance of House procedure. It 
looks to Printers’ Ink as if Suc- 
cess has landed a rather telling 
blow on Uncle Joe. 
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“There is an advertiser’s instinct which is a better 
guide to profitable media than laboriously compiled 
data.” Thus writes Noble Hill, Esq., Principal of Todd 
Seminary, Woodstock, Illinois, in. giving his reagon for. 
long-continued use of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


which, because of its high character and universal crew 
lation among people of refinement, intelligence, and 


means, has always printed more School and College 
advertising than any periodical of similar character. 


What Others Say 


THE FINCH SCHOOL, 
New York City. 

“Harper’s Magazine is mentioned 
more frequently than any other 
publication.” 

CULVER MILITARY 
ACADEMY, 
Culver, Indiana. 

“We received from our advertis- 
ing in Harper’s Magazine last year 
134 requests for catalogues and 
four boys. This is the largest per- 
centage of actual applications we 
received from any medium we 
used.” 

THE WELLS SCHOOL, 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 

“J find Harper’s my best adver- 
tising medium. It is the only one 
in which I keep my advertising 
running throughout the year.” 

FAIRMONT SEMINARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Harper’s Magazine has brought. 
us such splendid results that we 
would not consider discontinuing 
our advertisement.” 

HOWARD SEMINARY, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

“Harper’s is at the head of the 
list, and it is invariably the best 
who name Harper’s.” 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 
Washington, D, C, 

“The Washington College has ad- 
vertised in Harper’s Magazine from 
the organization of the school, 
twelve years ago.” 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 

MUSIC, 
Washington, D, C. 

“We have received more benefit 
from Harper’s than from any of 
the other magazines we have used.” 

FREEHOLD MILITARY 
SCHOOL, 
Freehold, N. J. 

“If we should cut down our me- 
diums, we should not think of cut- 
ting Harper’s off.” 

MIAMI MILITARY 
INSTITUTE, 
Germantown, Ohio. | 


“Harper’s Magazine must be in- 
cluded in never so small a list.” 
DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Englewood, N. J. hd 

“Harper’s Magazine has brought 
us more applications and more pu- 
pils than any other advertising me- 
dium. We consider it by far the 
best.” 


Special Advertising Rates on Application 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK 
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Hampton’s P, 


“100% BETTER NOW THAN 
IT WAS LAST OCTOBER” 


DVERTISERS are willing to pay the increase in the adver. 
A iising rates in HAMPTON’S. They are glad to pay for the 
growing, throbbing new life. The advertiser recognizes this 
as the greatest of all assets—not alone the one that is making the 
Magazine successful, but the one that is increasing his success, 
Our readers have shown such deep interest in the advertising 
pages, have inquired about and purchased advertised goods to such 
an extent that advertisers have come to recognize HAMPTON’S as 
a profitable medium. 
' Advertisers are satisfied with HAMPTON’S because their keyed 
advertisements tell the story. 

The Werner Company, of Akron, Ohio, operates the largest 
book factory and printing and lithographing establishment in the 
United States. They advertise very extensively in high-grade 
publications. They advertise to sell standard editions of books, 
Every person buying the sets of books advertised by this com- 


pany sends his or her order direct to the Werner Company. The 
advertisements are keyed and each magazine in which they appear 
must produce results in cash orders. The Werner Company know 
to a cent how profitable HAMPTON’S is to them. Here is what 
they say on the subject: 


THE WERNER COMPANY 


Wituiam L. Cort, Adv.. Mgr., Axron, Onto, February 23, 1909. 

-Hampton’s Magazine, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir: We take pleasure in advising you that the results we obtained on 
our full-page advertisements on the works of Guy De Maupassant in Hampton's 
MaGaZINE were most satisfactory. We have used a full page in your Magazine 
since October, and every month has brought us fine returns and a good profit 
on the investment. We will probably continue to use Hampton’s most every 
month during the year. 

We have also noticed the steady growth of the Magazine; in fact, it appears 
to be 100 per cent better now than it was last October. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
THE WERNER COMPANY, 
By R. M. Werner, Vice-President. 


“THE FASTEST GROWING 
MAGAZINE IN AMERICA- 


WILLIAM L. COLT, 
Manager Advertising Dept. 
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—Read This 


Instead of complaining when a publication raises its rates the advertiser 
wuld really welcome sucha move. If the advance is a legitimate one it 

sans that the publication is growing—throbbing with new life—and those 

ve the conditions under which most advertising will be most resultful.” 
—The Mahin Messenger, issue of February, 1909. 


The. class of magazine circulation that will buy De Maupassant 
will buy any well-advertised high-class article. Not only has 
HAMPTON’S a large measure of quantity in circulation but its 
quality is the very highest in the magazine reading world. 

We wish we had space to print the several pages of extracts 
received by our Circulation Department from the livest, most 
aggressive newsdealers. We have picked out a few of them this 
month, and if you will read them you will see why it is that 
advertisers are receiving results from their investments in HAMP- 


TON’S. 

Joun F. Murpuy, So. Station, Boston, Mass., sold 1,150 copies of the Feb- 
ruary number, which was an increase over the January number of 125 copies. 
He says, “Very good number, especially good cover, and also, we enjoy giving 
our customers such thing.” : : 

Jarvis & Prinz, Pasadena, Cal., writes as follows: “The Magazine is be- 
coming better known, is good clean reading and ‘The Silver Horde’ is well liked.” 
They sold 25 more copies of the February number than they did the January 
number; 

Hamttton Apams, Washington, D. C., sold 30 more copies of February than 
January, and we quote as follows: “You have a good system of advertising in 
newspapers. And then, you have the stuff in the magazine worth the money, 
and I think sales will increase each month.” 

Ketre Bros., Butte, Mont., sold 160 copies of Hampton’s for February—35 
more than: January, and they attribute this increase to the following reason: 
“Your rattling good advertising in the local papers.’ They also claim that they 
will sell 250 in. March. 

Lawson & Hanrorp Co., Seattle, Wash., sold 85 copies of February—35 more 
than January. They say: ‘Rex Beach’s story is undoubtedly good, and the 
people in this part take great interest in reading it. We wish you success.” 

G. W. Van Pert, Parker Railway News Co., Norfolk, Va., writes: ‘Yes, 
six Hampron’s, and give them to us quick. We must have them. Ninety days 
ago we were only selling 40 to 45 copies—now 75 copies are not enough. Have 
placed an order with the International News Company for 100 copies of March 
issue, and feel sure that the end is not yet.” 


FORMS FOR MAY ISSUE CLOSE APRIL 1ST 
Reservations to hold $200 rate to March issue 1910 must be filed 
by April yst next. To qualify and make valid reservations service 
must begin with our June 1909 issue or before. 


ote position our March, 1909, issue as compared with 


h, 1908, in volume of advertising carried. 
(See Magazine Summary this Issue Printers’ Ink.) 


HOWARD P. RUGGLES, 
Western Advertising Mgr. 
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CIRCULATION IGNORANCE. 


THE WIDESPREAD LACK OF INFORMA- 
TION ON THIS MATTER, DUE TO 
BOTH PUBLISHERS AND ADVERTIS- 
ERS. 


By Jefferson Thomas. 
Vice-President and Manager McFarland 
Publicity Service. 

Distinctly illuminating are some 
of the features of the discussion of 
the elements of permanency in the 
subscription list of the average 
periodical, precipitated by the 
PrinTERS INK comment on the 
claims made by. the Independent. 

Other features are amusing. 

The fact that preceding this in- 
cident there seems to have been 
mighty little real information on 
the subject among advertising men 
is distinctly illuminating because 
it indicates the ignorance of the 
trade concerning the commodity 
that is its foundation. 

Little wonder that advertising is 
said to be a “gamble”! 

Those of us who have seen the 
wheels go round in the machinery 
of a publishing business know full 
well that not a dozen publications 
in the country which maintain a 
cash-in-advance policy renew 50 
per cent. of their subscriptions in 
any one year. 

All these things make it amusing 
when we consider how long it has 
taken advertisers and advertising 
agencies to find out this fact. 

I doubt if publishers have in- 
tentionally kept the conditions as 
a secret. With many classes of 
advertisers transient circulation is 
far more prolific of returns than 
that of a permanent character. 
This was demonstrated time and 
time again in the days when a 
publication could mail as many 
copies as it had the price to pro- 
duce. 

A periodical that can show it 
reaches twelve homes in a year 
will always be more attractive to 
some advertisers than one which 
goes into the same home twelve 
times. There are many froposi- 
tions that will prosper more rap- 
idly if presented to one set of 
people this year and another set 
next year than if brought before 
the same persons year after year. 


Taking the influential publica. 
tions of the country as a whole, 
| doubt if there will be appreciable 
loss or gain in the total amount of 
advertising carried when all the 
facts as to the permanence of their 
circulation are made known. Some 
accounts will be lost and others 
gained, but the general average 
will remain very much the same. 
Hence my feeling that publishers 
have had no ulterior motive in 
concealing the facts on this sub- 
ject. 

It has been done for other and 
more serious reasons. 

The advertising managers of 
very few periodicals know enough 
or care enough as to the vital 
things regarding the circulation of 
their publications, ever to have 
found out this fact. Until recent- 
ly equally few advertisers or ad- 
vertising agents have known or 
cared enough about the commodity 
in which they deal to find out the 
fundamental elements of its com- 
position. 

Number of copies circulated and 
rate per line per thousand have 
been the units of comparison. The 
occasional advertiser who insisted 
on knowing more, and the agent 
who abetted his desire for knowl- 
edge, were practically placed on a 
blacklist by the fraternity and 
“swatted” with any old club con- 
venient—poor position, maximum 
rates, etc. 

I know what I am talking about 
when I charge that advertising 
managers of periodicals seldom 
know any more of their circulation 
beyond the fact that a certain 
number of copies are printed and 
mailed. Years of experience in 
the publishing business, with peri- 
odicals of high and low degree, 
at least gave me an education on 
the one point that quality of cir- 
culation is the thing of supreme 
importance to the advertiser. 

When I entered the agency busi- 
ness I found myself grievously dis- 
appointed as to available informa- 
tion on this point. A few fubli- 
cations are so popular and so 
widely circulated that everybody 
knows who reads them. The ad- 
vertising departments of a few 
journals have been acute enough to 
supply all the information needed 
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as to where they circulate and 
among what class of people. 
Only a few, however; most ad- 


- yertising managers don’t know. 


So I have been compelled to 
resort to various expedients— 
sometimes devious—to find out 


just what publishers are doing to 


get subscribers. More than one 
prominent periodical is pouring 
out its soul through its subscrip- 
tion department to an assumed 
name of mine in a way that won- 
derfully influences my attitude to 
the young men who solicit the busi- 
ness of my clients on the basis of 
“steen hundred thousand copies 
printed and mailed.” 

Not long since I got one of my 
customers to make a couple of 
trial insertions in a leading out- 
door magazine. This advertiser 
wants to reach small cities and 
big towns—the sort of place where 
a man with a salary of $2,500 a 
year lives like a prince and has 
hours of daylight in which to pot- 
ter around his yard and garden. 
He has absolutely no use for in- 
quiries from suburbanites who go 
in town on the 6:46 and come out 
on the 7:13. 

Something came up in the hand- 
ling of the business that gave the 
advertising manager of the publi- 
cation opportunity to write direct 
to this concern. In his letter he 
made the claim that practically 
every copy of the magazine was 
bought by a commuter within forty 
miles of a large city. It was up to 
me to get busy quick—and I did. 
I got the circulation department of 
the periodical to let me have a 
proof of the mailing list for In- 
diana—a State that has no big 
cities, begging the pardon of my 
Indianapolis and Evansville 
friends. It showed an average of 
ten subscribers at over four hun- 
dred post offices. 

‘Incidents of this kind have been 
only too numerous in my agency 
experience. I see all the solicitors 
for magazines that get as far away 
from Broadway as Harrisburg, be- 


cause none of them require very . 


much of my time. The able vet- 
erans, who know their propositions 
and have something to say, are 
welcome to stay as long as they 
like. But of course they also 
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know the efficiency of brevity. The 
fine young fellows who give you 
the glad hand and begin to spout 
the old, old story of copies printed 
and mailed usually excuse them- 
selves after a few searching ques- 
tions as to why the copies are 
printed and as to whom they are 
mailed, 

Whose is the fault? 

We are all of us guilty. The 
trouble is fundamental. We have 
accepted as true the statement 
that advertising is a game, not a 
business. And we have made it 
one grand gamble ‘by our ig- 
norance of the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which-it has its founda- 
tions. Publishers, advertisers and 
agents alike have been indifferent 
to the underlying conditions, 
There have been prophets of a bet- 
ter day, ’tis true, but for the most 
part theirs has been a waiting 
policy—meanwhile ridicule at the 
hands of those in high places. 

Cyrus Curtis was on the last lap 
of the road to ruin, they told us, 
when he started in to build and 
maintain circulation by advertising 
the contents of his magazines. 
Robert Cuddihy would drive from 
the Digest columns all advertising 
except that of a professional na- 
ture, they gloated when he com- 
menced to tell how many lawyers 
and doctors and bankers were on 
its subscription list. Now they 
talk differently. 

The psychological moment for a 
new deal in matters pertaining to 
circulation may not be at hand, but 
the signs of the times are porten- 
tous. With the post-office de- 
partment insisting that people sub- 
scribe for publications because 
they want them, and an increasing 
number of advertisers and agen- 
cies demanding to know why they 
are wanted, by whom, and where, 
the publisher is going to wake up 
pretty soon and put his young men 
through a course in the subscrip- 
tion rooms before he starts them 
on the road for advertising con- 
tracts. 

Judging by the publications in 
which they maintain consciousness 
by their patronage, it is perhaps 
too much to hope that quality of 
circulation will ever have any ap- 
peal to the old-line non-service 
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agents. Peace to their ashes, how- 
ever, the tribe is passing. So is 
the breed of advertisers who place 
sO much business a year and 
charge the amount off to loss and 
depreciation. The fellows who are 
now in the saddle believe advertis- 
ing to be a business, peculiar to 
itself but worthy the best brain 
and cleanest hands of the genera- 
tions to come. They've got to be 
shown, more and more, and as a 
suggestion of how to do it—one 
way at least—let me whisper to 
publishers: 

Why not send us a few samples 
of the literature you use to get and 
retain subscribers? And why not 
let-us see your real arguments in 
the advertising pages of Printers’ 
INK, and send us less confounded 
rubbish that tells us so little about 
anything ? 


THE DELINEATOR’S NEW 
SIZE. 


With the April issue, just out, 
the Delineator has changed to 800- 
line size. The Designer and the 
New Idea magazines have already 
been changed, and the entire But- 
terick Trio is now of uniform 
size. throughout. 

In its new shape the Delineator 
is extremely attractive, and makes 
a book of large and handy propor- 
tions. The printing strikes the 
observer at once as being par- 
ticularly fine. The April cover is 
one of the most pleasing and soft- 
toned effects in color work which 
has ever come into PRINTERS’ 
Inx’s office, and will undoubtedly 
claim feminine admiration at once. 

Throughout the magazine are 
fashion pictures and ads in sev- 
eral colors, giving a pleasing va- 
riety and interest to the number. 
The half-tones and drawings are 
particularly good in this issue, and 
the double center full-size half- 
tone picture of the banquet and 
conference on the care of depend- 
ent children, called by President 
Roosevelt, is a particularly fine 
piece of work when one remem- 
bers what a huge edition is 
printed. 

Particularly interesting, how- 
ever, to advertising men are the 
unusually large number of full- 
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page ads. These ads really ex- 
plain one of the main reasons why 
the size of the magazine was 
changed. 

Says Wm. H. Black, advertising 
manager, on this subject: “Our 
new size gives advertisers a far 
better chance for display. The 
April Delineator, you will find, 
carries about 25 full-page ads, 
some of them in color. Such ads 
are very striking and valuable to 
advertisers. They provide domi- 
nating space which carry their 
suggestive message of character 
and stability, and give the adver- 
tiser undivided attention from 
readers. 

“In addition to this, they have a 
better dealer effect: They make 
dealers see the co-operative value 
of advertising in a way which 
smaller space sometimes fails to 
do.” 

Considering it in every way, the 
step taken by the Delineator in 
changing its size means a con- 
siderable step forward in the ad- 
vertising value of the Butterick 
Trio, and is indicative of the en- 
larged scope and greater effective- 
ness which is being sought and 
accomplished in the entire Butte- 
rick organization. 


——+_+0>——_ —_ 


Interesting evidences of the re- 
turn of prosperity is given by the 
Philadelphia Bulletin’s latest cir- 
culation figures. A daily average 
gain of almost 5,000 copies was 
accomplished over the January 
figures. The daily net paid circu- 
lation was 252,999 copies—210,443 
sold in Philadelphia and Camden. 


+o 


The new building being erected by 
the Oklahoma City Oklahoman is to be 
one of the most architecturally beautiful 
newspaper buildings in the country, as 
well as one of the most modernly 
equipped. The publishers say that every 
dollar the building cost ($140,000) 
was made in the business during the 
last six years. The building will have 
its own electric plant, and a new double 
quad color press in addition to the one 
used at present will be installed. 


Arthur Capper has started a gingery 
series of “Little Talks on Advertising” 
written by himself, in the Topeka 
Capital. 
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March: ‘’ The Advertis- 
ing of Foods—Why the 
Manufacturer Who Ad- 
vertises Should Be En- 
couraged."’ 


By Walter R. Hine 


April: ‘‘The Commerce 
of Clothes."’ 


By B. W. Parker 


May: * The Influence of 
Advertising as an Aid to 
Proper House Furnish- 
ing.” 

By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


June: ‘‘ The Fun of Liv- 
ing and the Suggestions 
that the Advertisements 
Give Us."’ 


By Frank Presbrey 


July: ‘‘How Advertising 
Helps to the Choice of a 
School,"’ 





By Howard Williams 
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OUSE furnishings! As a 
H boy you once made a call 
with your mother. Out- 
wardly meek, inwardly rebellious, 
you sat one long afternoon. Still 
vivid, yet depressing, is the 
thought of a long black hair- 
cloth sofa prostrate upon a carpet 
with large red roses. Your mental 
scenery shifts. Cheerfully you 
recall the rich, fantastic design of 
your living-room rug. 

To show magazine readers the 
important part that advertising 
has played and is playing in creat- 
ing better standards is to directly 
turn them to the advertisements. 
They will search advertisements 
with greater confidence than 
before. They will purchase more 
readily. All advertisers of all 
commodities will be benefited. 
“A Course in Scientific Shopping” 
is therefore being conducted by 
Good Housekeeping. The articles 
are written by prominent adver- 
tising men who thus give this 
plan their support. 

We should be glad to explain this 
plan more in detail. Simply ask us. 
The third article in the series, “7e 
Influence of Advertising as an Aid to 
Proper House Furnishing,” written by 


Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins, will 
appear in May Good Housekeeping. 


The Phelps Publishing Company 


New York SpRINGFIELD, Mass. Chicago 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH 
DUNLAP? 


[Eprtor’s Note.—This is the fifth 
of a series of energetic criticisms of 
advertisers who are not measuring up 
to their possibilities. The criticism is 
directed wholly against the advertising 
pelicy.] 

By ) B George Frederick. 

A crusty, bald, old gentleman 
of the old school was sitting in a 
New York Childs’ restaurant, and 
making a great noise to get the 
attention of a waitress. 

“Here, my girl,” he said, testily, 
“my cocoa’s cold.” 

The wise and worldly miss who 
responded looked at his shining 
pate calmly: “Why don’t you put 
on your Dunlap?” she suggested. 

She had sized him up beautiful- 
ly. It was ten shots to one that 
he had worn a Dunlap for all the 
years on his calendar. And he 
typified the Dunlap advertising 
nicely—old, bald, conservative and 
unbending. 

Never was there an advertising 
concern which has made advertis- 
ing men itch more to explode a 
fire-cracker under it to see it 
move than the Dunlap concern. 
Yet the very men who suffer the 
itch wear the hat !—there’s a para- 
dox for you! 

For it is a good hat—be sure 
to specify it when the next man 
bets you a hat on a losing thing! 

It has always been a matter of 
controversy with the gods of gos- 
sip whether or not the enviable 
reputation of Philadelphia for 
sleepful, innocuous desuetude and 
stationary strabismus was not 
originally due to the Dunlap ad- 
vertising policy. I have no desire 
to enter into the fine points of this 
controversy, being but a preju- 
diced advertising man, but there 
must be something in it. 

Dunlap hats have crowned the 
heads of the best men in the land, 
and do so still. There’s an old 
thyme which proves how patri- 
archal is the fame of the Dunlap 
hat : 


There once was a very fine preacher, 
Who called the hen a great creature; 
So while he took a nap 
A hen laid in his Dunlap, 
And thus did the HenryWard Beecher. 


But, like the aristocracy of old, 
the only way to become aware of 
the superior worth of the Dunlap 
hat, is to be born into a family 
with traditions of taste, or hire a 
valet who is a gentleman’s con- 
noisseur and pay him for telling 
you. The plebeian multitude has 
no chance. It must go on to its 
grave, deluded to the end in be- 
lieving that Stickemheimer’s $1.49 
Waldorf-Astoria hats are the in- 
signia of blue - blooded _ taste, 
Where can it learn the vital in- 
formation that it is wrong? No 
billboard or street car or decalco- 
mania signs point the way—the 
magazines are absolutely mum; 
and if in reading the newspapers or 
a theatre programme the anxious 
public comes across the reproduc- 
tion of the Duntap hat tip trade- 
mark, it is cruel that nothing else 
should accompany the picture to 
tell the truth about its quality. 

How can mortal man, gazing at 
an ad like this one, become ac- 
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quainted with any idea of quality 
—unless, as before mentioned, his 
father has whispered the secret 
into his ears when he first began 
to spruce up and take notice of 
the girls? 

Certainly the term “celebrated 
hats” will never tell anything. I 
have seen, on the morning after 
election, hats that had been “cele- 
brated” the night before, and their 
good looks and quality had be- 
come doubtful, if not incorrigible. 

Also, the term “for ladies and 
gentlemen” is an absolutely effec- 
tive switch to any quality idea. 
Only the illiterate East Side mer- 
chants nowadays say “for ladies 
and gentlemen”’—if I omit the 
Populist stump speaker and the 
country railway station waiting- 
rooms, etc. Men who are wise 
and courageous enough to wear 
Dunlap hats in spite of the Dun- 
lap advertising, do not say “ladies 














and gentlemen,” but “men and 
women”; and as for the woman 
who is bright enough to wear 
Dunlap hats, you might just as 
safely dare to call her a gazelle 
as a “lady.” Only the purple 
newsboys in the purple plays are 
suffered to call 4 woman a “lady” 
to-day. 

Altogether, the Dunlap hat itseli 
belongs to the hat aristocracy, 
while the. Dunlap hat advertising 
belongs to the hopeless bour- 
geoisie. 

No. greater opportunity for 
fame and fortune was ever neg- 
lected by human beings than the 
opportunity which Dunlap has had 
—and which he is fast losing. For 
years his was the one great trade- 
marked hat. Few other hats had 
so much as a name. ‘They didn’t 
dare breathe the same atmosphere 
in the same store with Dunlap. 

But things are changing! The 
Crofut-Knapp people are now get- 
ting six doliars for a hat, while 
Dunlap’s price remains five. 
Others are crowding hard, and 
the hat trade is not such a supine 
worshipper of a graven image as 
it once was. Dunlap has of re- 
cent years taken to selling um- 
brellas to -he!p pay the gas man; 
who knows but that some day, 
unless he borrows some advertis- 
ing ginger somewhere, he’ll be 
beding it around our back alleys 
mending umbrellas!—or running a 
lemon-juice hat-washer’s shop ina 
Third avenue basement! 

If Dunlap hats were vigorously 
marketed and advertised, the other 
hat advertisers would feel pretty 
knocky in the knees and _ suffer 
travailous tremors about the gills. 
That is, if Dunlap had begun to 
wake up some time ago. At pres- 
ent, the hat advertisers are daily 
getting a heavier grip on the mar- 
ket, and the new generation is 
becoming more and more alien to 
Dun!ap traditions. Advertising 
can be worse than silence—in the 
case of Dunlap, silence would bea 
heavenly boon compared to what 
its advertising is saying and look- 
ing. 


—_————+-9-—— 


Fibre and Fabric has issued detailed 
data about the field its circulation cov- 
ers, printed in very comprehensive form. 
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BOY or GIRL, in 
the Public Schools 


Roce SCHOLAR. 








of Buffalo, are regular 





dailv readers of the 


Buffalo 


Evening 
News 


as every teacher gives out 
certain lessons from _ its 











columns each week, mak- 
ing it the official School 
organ. No other publi- 
cation in Buffalo reaches 
so many school children 
directly through their 
studies, and it is read in 
over go per cent of the 
homes of Buffalo. 








Write for sworn circu- 
lation statement, and spe- 
cial rates for Educational 
advertising. 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, 
Proprietor and Editor 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SMITH & BUDD 
Special Representatives. 
Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


$d National Bank Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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MAKING MAIL ORDERS 
SELL THE 1900 WASHER. 





A BUSINESS BUILT UP IN TEN YEARS 
BY GOING OUT OF THE BEATEN 
PATHS—FOUR IMMENSE FACTO- 
RIES IN FOUR DIFFERENT COUN- 
TRIES—ALL BUILT OUT OF THE 
PROFITS OF THE BUSINESS—ONE 
OF THE BIGGEST MAIL ORDER AD- 
VERTISING SUCCESSES. 





By F. Hugh Freeman. 


| “Don’t slave at the washtub!” 
, “Tubful of dainty garments 
washed clean in from two to six 
minutes.” 

“Machine sent anywhere on 
thirty days’ free trial.” 

These three sentences tell the 
gist of the story and selling plan 
of the Nineteen Hundred Washer. 
; At the beginning, nearly two 
years passed while the manage- 
ment were finding out that the 
ordinary channels of trade could 
not be relied-upon to quickly. in- 
troduce their product—no matter 
how worthy of attention it was 
at that time. 

Then a few thousand dollars 
were spent in advertising—but it 
didn’t produce, for there was still 
something lacking. 

Finally, the general manager, 
R. F. Bieber, who still remains 
in active control of the company, 
devised the selling plan which, 
when laid before the public, ac- 
complished that which they had 
all along wanted to do. 
| The same selling plan is still in 
effect, dnd just as effective as 
ever. His plan was to give an 
absolutely free thirty-day trial of 
the machine without one cent of 
deposit. From the inception of 
the idea, every single piece of 
copy has been built upon this plan. 

You may be sure that Mr. 
Bieber had the utmost faith in his 
machine, and likewise he fully be- 
lieved that the majority of people 
are honest. Results have proven 
his beliefs true. 

During the year of 1900 they 
spent about six thousand dollars 
in advertising the thirty-day free 
trial offer. The following year 
they shipped twenty-two thousand 
machines. At that time we must 


remember their copy was not the 
finished article of pulling power 
it has since become. Nevertheless, 
the second year after originating 
their novel selling plan they re- 
ceived and filled orders for nearly 
forty-four thousand machines— 
practically doubling their output 
in a single year. 

Where ten years ago their ad- 
vertising expenditures were well 
within six thousand dollars, it 
now runs into six figures each 
year. Now they spend more in a 
month than they did then in the 
entire year. The entire appropria- 
tion is used on strictly mail order 
lines—each advertisement being 
designed to land inquiries. No 
publicity copy of any sort is 
placed. Lord & Thomas have 
handled the advertising from the 
beginning of its success. 

The Nineteen Hundred Washer 
Company now has four immense 
factories in as many different 
countries, all working full time to 
meet the demand created by the 
advertising. The main factory is 
at Binghamton, N. Y., where 
hardly a year passes without an 
addition being built to enable 
them to keep up with their orders. 
Another big factory is located at 
Antwerp, Belgium, and still an- 
other at Toronto, Canada. The 
company has just commenced op- 
erations in another large plant at 
Birmingham, England. 

A feature well worth attention, 
and one which will be met wit 
considerable surprise by many 
manufacturers, in connection with 
the Nineteen Hundred Company’s 
factories, is that not one cent of 
additional capital has been re- 
quired to build them. No stock 
had to be floated, and no partners 
with finance have been taken into 
the concern. 

Each new factory and all ad- 
ditional equipment has been pur- 
chased from the profits of the 
business. Except for the initial 
investments of the first few years, 
the machine has financed itself. 
How much credit should be given 
the management for so ably en- 
gineering the affairs of the com- 
pany may only be imagined, as 
Mr. Bieber modestly gives. all 
credit to the washer. 
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Aside from the mail order end 
of the business, the Nineteen 
Hundred Washer Company now 
makes use of two other avenues 
of distribution—branch stores and 
wholesale houses; as they term 
them in their offices. 

The branch stores are placed in 
the larger cities on _ principal 
streets and in good locations. 
These are financed entirely by the 
company, paying straight salaries 
to the salespeople and demonstra- 
tors. Attractive, moving window 
displays and all the modern meth- 
ods of compelling attention are 
made to assist in selling washers. 

The wholesale houses are like- 
wise operated in the large centers, 
but they are financed by outside 
parties, who purchase the ma- 
chines outright in carload lots and 
follow their own methods in mar- 
keting them. Practically none of 
the washers are sold through re- 
tailers as the term is usually ac- 
cepted. 

Both the branch stores and 
wholesale houses are given the 
benefit of inquiries received from 
their territory in reply to the ad- 
vertising of the company. 

Within the past few weeks— 
that is, since the first of the year, 
a very marked increase has been 
noted in reply to the advertising. 
As many as twenty-two hundred 
inquiries are now received each 
week. 

The percentage of increase is so 
great that had any one but Mr. 
Bieber told me I could not be- 
lieve it to be possible. They at- 
tribute this increase in a_ small 
measure to a new line of copy 
they have recently placed, but 
more largely to the improved 
financial conditions of the coun- 
try at large, as every branch of 
the business has rapidly taken on 
new life since the beginning of 
the year. 

Fully 25 per cent of their in- 
quiries are turned into orders by 
use of their follow-up literature 
In addition to this, a large num- 
ber of sales are also made by the 
branch and wholesale houses on 
the leads, which are forwarded by 
the Binghamton office, whenever 
they come from territory covered 
by the branch offices. 
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They have found that, in order 
to be profitable, inquiries must not 
cost them more than 75 cents 
each on the Gravity or hand wash- 
ers, while on the electric or water 
motor washers they may cost as 
much as two dollars apiece. 

They find that every change in 
their advertising is effective in the 
wholesale and branch business, as 
well as in the mail order end. Still 
they firmly contend that the pres- 
ent increase is due to renewed 
prosperity, as it is yet too early 
for the stores to feel the effects 
of their new copy. 

Odd as it may sound, the 
amount of their appropriation is 
unlimited. ‘Each month they use 
every publication in which there 
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is any likelihood of profit. Prac- 
tically every family and woman’s 
magazine is on the list, as well 
as many of the standard publica- 
tions. Conspicuous among their 
pulling mediums is The Saturday 
Evening Post, which many adver- 
tisers consider a_ strictly man’s 
publication. 

I asked if they are not troubled 
with the “dead beat” in their 
proposition, for it seemed to me 
there was a wide possibility for 
loss in such a liberal selling plan. 
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‘The reply was to the effect that 
the mail order purchasers who 
buy washing machines are an ex- 
ceptionally good class of people 
The statement was made that 
their losses are doubtless. much 
less than those of the average 
retailer—amounting to scarcely 
one-half of I per cent. 

In response to my question of 
how many machines are returned 
after advantage has been taken of 
the free thirty-day trial offer, I 
was told the proportion of wash- 
ers returned is not more than 3 
per cent. 

In speaking of the advertising, 
Mr. Bieber stated that they would 
be well satisfied if their expendi- 
tures for space and copy accom- 
plished no more than to pay for 
itself, depending upon _ their 
branch and wholesale houses for 
profit. 

Mr. Bieber gave out as the re- 
sult of his experience that cir- 
cularizing from purchased lists is 
unprofitable in his line. He told 
me how he had the opportunity 
to buy a list of all the taxpayers 
in a certain state, and, upon in- 
vestigation, found that several 
hundred washers had previously 
been placed and paid for in that 
state. He said this was the point 
that caught him. Special litera- 
ture was prepared, giving names 
and addresses of the washer own- 
ers, forcibly bringing out the 
fact that each washer had been 
purchased on the same plan as 
proposed in the accompanying of- 
fer. “Would you believe it,” asks 
Mr. Bieber, “we hardly received 
enough from the venture to pay 
for the printing?” 

When they started in business, 
the Nineteen Hundred Company 
had but one model. Now they 
have washers at several different 
prices, including models that are 
operated with either electric or 
water motor, and with clothes 
wringer attachment which is also 
operated by same motor. In high- 
class magazines the space is most- 
ly devoted to describing this class 
of their machines. 

The power of advertising has 
certainly triumphed to a remark- 
able degree for the Nineteen Hun- 
dred Washer Company. 





AN INTERNATIONAL OF. 
FICE EQUIPMENT BOURSE. 


A few weeks ago in New York 
City there began business a rather 
unique concern, called the Inter- 
national Office Equipment Bourse, 
It is in effect to become a per- 
petual business show, with various 
branches of activity. It will main- 
tain permanent exhibition rooms 
for all office appliance and system 
articles and devices, and will es- 
tablish a non- -advertising publica- 
tion called the Bulletin, which will 
furnish to business offices weekly 
impartial, professional informa- 
tion of new devices and articles 
saving labor and cost. 

This Builetin is to be absolutely 
impartial and scientific. It will 
maintain on file the catalogues 
and advertising matter of all of- 
fice appliance manufactures, for 
the use of subscribers to its ser- 
vice, so that those who desire to 
look at any line of goods can 
come there and either see the 
goods or examine catalogues of 
advertising of all concerns mak- 
ing the products desired, without 
having to talk to the concerns. 
Manufacturers are also to be en- 
abled to establish a New York 
office by its means. 

The managing director of the 
concern is H. S. McCormack, we!l 
known as a billing and bookkeep- 
ing typewriter salesman and in- 
ventor, lately with the Underwood 
Company. 





A NEW SPECIAL AGENCY. 


G. H. Alcorn, { for 1 15 years outside 
representative for the Billson Special 
Agency, has joined forces with R. Mac- 
Quoid. The combination will be called 
the MacQuoid-Alcorn Special Agency, 
and will have offices in the Tribune 
Building, New York. 

Among the papers they will repre- 
sent are the following: New York Sun; 
Butte, Mont., News; Charlotte, N. C., 
Observer - Watertown, N. Y., Standard; 
Baltimore, Md., World; Westchester, 
Pa., Local News; Fall River, Mass., 
Herald. 


—_——_~+e+—___—__ 

The advertising for the Jacksonville 
Choral Festival, for which Damrosch’s 
Orchestra has been especially engaged, 
will be handled throughout the state 
and south Georgia by the Jackson- 
ville Advertising, Agency. he_bill- 
board work will be done by the Bur- 
bridge Billposting Co. his spring 
festival will commence April 2oth, 
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Mount Pleasant Academy 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON 
Founded 1814 


February 25, 19009. 
Mr. George H. Hazen, 
Century Magazine, 
New York City. 


My dear Mr. Hazen :— 

You ask me about my advertising for the com- 
ing year. My advertising will be almost entirely 
restricted to the magazines. It has been my pol- 
icy for some years to plan my advertising cam- 
paign with The Century Magazine at the top of 
the list, not because The Century has so great a 
circulation, but because so little of the ammuni- 
tion fired through the columns of The Century 
goes astray; nearly all of it reaches the mark. 
I frequently know of pupils received direct from 
The Century, and I believe that a far larger per- 
centage of The Century circulation than that of 
any other magazine reaches the people I am after; 
and even if they see my card in some other peri- 
odical, they will look in The Century to see if it 
is there before they write to me for information. 

I should give up all the other magazines before 
I gave up The Century. 

You may expect my usual reservation of space 
in The Century for this year’s advertising. 


Very truly yours, 
C. F. Brusie. 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY 


is in a much more flourishing condition than when Mr. Brusie 
became principal; than before the institution was advertised. in 


THE CENTURY -MAGAZINE 


A result partly due to Brusie. 
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AMERICAN ADVERTISING 
MEN IN LONDON. 





MUCH OF ENGLAND'S ADVERTISING 
IS DONE BY AMERICANS WHO ARE 
MAKING MANY SUCCESSES THERE 
—FEW LINES ADVERTISED YET. 





By Wm. Allen Johnston. 

The night of my arrival in 
London (after having changed 
summer weight clothes for heavy 
woollens) I strolled up the Strand 
and out of sheer lonesomeness 
stopped in to chat with a cigar- 
shop keeper. 

“Ah, yes,” he said suavely. 
“Come over to write advertising 
copy.” He gave a queer little 
smile. “A great many Americans 
come to London—to do things.” 
He smiled again in that same dis- 
turbing way. 

“Just a month ago,” he con- 
tinued, “an American came én and 
purchased a box of these cigars— 
over there—Villar y Villar. A 
very excellent cigar—shilling 
apiece. 

“Quite a chatty young fellow— 
he was; perhaps a bit boastful, I 
may say. Said he was a salesman 
—a ‘corker’ I believe he put it. 
He sold metal ceilings—for stores. 
Just the thing he said; cheap, du- 
rable, handsome. Sure he would 
install them all up and down the 
Strand before he left London.” 
Again that odd smile. 

“Last week he came in—looking 
a bit out of sorts, I must say. 
Asked for some Indian cigars— 
about twopence. Didn’t care for 
Havanas, he said. 

“Well, good-bye,’ said he. 

“What! Going?’ I asked. 

“‘Surest thing you know,’ he 
said, “or words to that effect. I 
don’t really believe he sold any 
ceilings. You see,” said the cigar 
man with deep seriousness, “we 
have never used them before—no, 
not one.” 

The cigar dealer was anythin 
but cheering to a newly arrive 
American, but he said a most 
truthful and enlightening thing: 
“We have never used’ them be- 
fore.” And he might have added: 
“Therefore, we don’t want them.” 
True of metal ceilings, true of 
every innovation that has found 


INK. 





its way out of America and over 
to British shores. 

I have heard time and again oj 
enterprising American firms which 
have picked their best representa- 
tive and sent him over after Eng- 
lish pounds and shillings. Mere 
personal details were added of 
how the man leased a flat or 
suburban cottage and made all 
preparations to stay on_ indefi- 
nitely. In two instances I know 
of the man took the next boat 
home. 

There’s a barrier surrounding 
the British Isles towering high 
and distressingly thick; it’s the 
dictum: “it has never been done 
before.” 

The American mind looks ahead 
at the untried future and delights 
to take chances: the British mind 
looks back at the settled past and 


asks: “Did our forefathers do 
this? Is it English? No? Then 
surely we don’t want it. For, if 


it isn’t English, of necessity it 
isn’t right.” 

There is one way, however, to 
wiggle over that British barrier— 
by advertising. 

To the American manufacturer 
then: think twice before you at- 
tempt to invade Great Britain 
with a most reasonable product 
sold at a most reasonable price. 
Read a small library on British 
prejudices,—and then go after it. 

Get in connection with a good 
British distributing firm, which 
through long experience knows 
how to enter a_ shopkeeper’s 
heart and front door and is con- 
versant with his sales methods, his 
shelves and display windows; and 
then get a good advertising agent, 
the kind who knows how to com- 
bine judiciously enterprising, in- 
genious methods of the American 
kind and phraseology of the Brit- 
ish variety. The combination is 
very necessary—for all products 
and to all classes. 

Yes, advertising has gone over 
that wall—not easily nor on an 
extensive scale; and American 
advertising men have gone over 
with it—with much the same diffi- 
cult and buffeting process. 

After all, it is very natural. 
Prejudice will melt before a full 
pocket-book. Take it all the way 
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from Alaska to Capetown, manu- 
facturer, merchant and consumer ; 
whatever their nationality and 
whatever their grain of prejudice, 
you can force almost any innova- 
tion upon them on that pocket- 
book basis. 

There’s no guess-work about 
advertising results. They show 
dollars won or lost; if “won” old 
methods, old references are bound 
to tumble down and stay down. 

It would be foolish to say that 
American men and methods are 
responsible for the advertising 
era in Great Britain. 

While American advertising 
copy was yet in a very crude state 
one British agent, Mr. S. H. Ben- 
son, was writing copy on Roun- 
tree’s cocoa that might well be 
used to-day for introductory pur- 
poses. One day he announced 
free ‘bus tickets with sample cans 
of the cocoa and so crowded the 
‘buses that the authorities were 
compelled to protest. That was 
more than a score of years ago. 

He promoted Bovril and other 
big accounts in the same master- 
ful, energetic, ing eniowus—and 
what then must have been re- 
garded as a radical way. With 
the sole exception of himself, the 
advertising agency business of 
London was then on a purely cut- 
rate basis. The manufacturer 
wrote his own copy and the agent 
did nothing but barter for rates. 
Mr. Benson asked for a straight 
commission and got it. 

To-day, as he deserves, he 
stands in the fore ranks. He is 
conservative as well as progressive 
in methods—an_ ideal combination 
in British advertising; and he 
adds to this his own dignity and 
known uprightness of character. 

Mr. Benson’s real competitors, 
however, are practically altogether 
Americans, or at least men trained 
in American methods. 

Their struggle for precedence 
has not been an easy one: but 
their success to-day is written on 
the advertising pages of British 
journals. Fifty or more per cent. 
of the layouts and copy used is so 
nearly American in tone and style 
that there is no appreciable differ- 
ence; and this percentage is in- 
creased every year. 
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It was not long ago that the 
English sneered at oatmeal; “only 
horses and Scotchmen eat oats,” 
said they. Against this blind 
wall of prejudice an American 
agent trained his batteries oi 
“Quaker Oats,” with the result 
that “porridge” to-day is quite a 
common English breakfast dish, 
and the pioneer brand has at least 
one very strong and lively com- 
petitor—also advertised by ar 
agent of the American school. 

About two years ago a leading 
firm of American origin decided 
to introduce in Great Britain the 
mail series system of advertising 
which has been so successful here, 
A splendid art and literary de- 
partment was organized; the mere 
lack of the idea was thoroughly 
experienced; and when ready a 
pleasing, finely illustrated, con- 
vincingly written prospectus was 
mailed to a large list of British 
advertisers. 

I quote the promoter’s own 
words as to results. . 

“When I entered my office, 
Monday morning,” said he, “I 
found my desk piled high with 
return post-cards. I was jubilant 
‘Caught on,’ I exclaimed, ‘the first 
thing.’ 

“The backs of the cards were 
closely written on I saw, and I 
hurriedly grabbed one. ‘We 
want none of your Yankee tom- 
fooleries!’ it announced, in bold, 
decisive characters; and ‘your 
Yankee tricks disgust us,’ said 
another; ‘we are pleased to con- 
duct our business without intro- 
ducing Yankee smartness,’ said a 
third. 

“And so they went on. All 
were written in long hand and 
some went into fine writing and 
great length to denounce me and 
my country. The afternoon posts 
brought more, making at least 90 
per cent. returns, and by night I 
was sitting in the ruins of the 
first mail series scheme ventured 
in Great Britain.” 

A few cards, however, asked for 
further information, and using 
these as a basis a mail series busi- 
ness was started which to-day has 
proven most successful for both 
advertiser and agent. 

So the various wedges were en- 
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tered, and to-day of the four most 
progressive London agencies three 
are managed by Americans or at 
least run largely upon a basis of 
American methods, and American 
copy. 

Paul E. Derrick of the Derrick 
agency was a prominent American 
agent. Powell Rees of the Pow- 
ell Rees Agency was formerly 
manager of the Lyman D. Moore 
Agency; and McCleod Moore, a 
director of the same agency, was 
formerly with Paul E. Derrick in 
New York. Richard Balch, the 
capable and genial manager of 
Scott & Bowne, is an American. 
Murray Allison, manager of the 
new Spotteswoode Agency, is an 
Australian, but distinctly a mem- 
ber of the new school of adver; 
tising, and W. C. Pelot, in charge 
of his copy and art work, is an 
American by birth and experience. 
Other successful writers in Lon- 
don comprise Marcus Heber 
Smith, formerly of the N. W. 
Ayers Agency, Horace Barnes, 
late of the Hampton Advertising 
Co.; and W. H. Beable, long a 
writer of Benson copy, had four- 
teen years’ experience in the States. 
The very successful Carleton 
studio, which does art work for 
a number of agencies was found- 
ed and is directed by two Ca- 
nadians, Messrs. Martin and Wal- 
lace. 

The change is coming slowly to 
Great Britain. In a paper before 
me I see two striking evidences 
of the old and the new in adver- 
tising. 

An entire quarter page is taken 
up with an illustration of a Scotch 
boy crying bitterly, and under- 
neath are the words: “Puir lad- 
die! He wants his ——.” On the 
opposite page is a double column 
advertisement, six inches deep, 
pleasing in layout, and _ easily 
read, detailing the superior ad- 
vantages of a competitive product 
It does more; it guarantees econ- 
omy, purity, healthfulness and 
proves them; it tells how the 
food-stuff should be cooked, and 
offers a nickeled cooking utensil 
for returned coupons. 

Some of the more conservative 
London dailies still refuse to run 
block (cut) advertisements. They 


bar illustrations, insist upon set- 
ting the type with a limited Tange 
of type-faces and have stringent 
resolutions as to captions and 
white space. On the other hand, 
some newspapers are vastly more 
radical than any in America, 

‘Lhe Daily Mail gives over its 
entire page to advertising; so do 
a few other dailies. Advertise- 
ments (not marked adv.) are in- 
serted as regular news matter, 
surrounding or paralleling a block 
advertisement, or are given pre- 
ferred position alone as requested. 

Another fact will strike the 
American mind as peculiar: that 
comparatively so few different 
lines are advertised. Patent medi- 
cines seem to predominate. 

Take automobile advertising, for 
instance. American manufactur- 
ers are spending millions every 
year—the amount is staggering; 
where are the British cars? 

At the motor-car show in Lon- 
don last year the great number 
and excellence of British cars was 
a matter of surprise to one Ameri- 
can writer. He had not heard 
of them and yet he reads most of 
the English monthlies and week- 
lies and at least one daily. Very 
little advertising was done during 
the progress of the show. He 
found only one firm which had 
any kind of a sales force or or- 
ganization. One strong concern 
had only one salesman and placed 
him on exhibition. 

A significant feature of the ex- 
hibit was a “White Steamer” car. 
It was constantly surrounded by 
an admiring crowd and the ex- 
citement seemed to center about 
the price placard, “£750.” 

“I don’t see how they can make 
a car—such a car—for that price,” 
said an Englishman. “I under- 
stood that wages are_ higher 
there.” 

The answer was: volume of 
sales; and the moral for Great 
Britain is: advertise and increase 
your sales. 

It would seem on the whole that 
London offers an excellent field 
for the American advertising man. 

The English market is bound to 
become better steadily for Ameri- 
can goods and American adver- 
tising men. 
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Conservative 
Progressiveness 


For all the best things in agriculture, that is what the Orange 
Judd Trio stands for. This trio of papers are carefully edited to meet 
the exact conditions in the different territories in which they circulate. 
The Orange Judd Trio have for their field the entire country. 
Taking up and treating as they do in a most thorough, practical and 
common sense way, all phases of the life of the farmer and his 
family, they have by their style of journalism so endeared them- 
selves to the great American farmer that they are universally 
recognized as the best types of farm papers published, as well as 
the best advertising mediums. 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
TRIO 


Occupies first place in the ranks of farm papers today. 


Advertising in these three weeklies—the Orange Judd Farmer 
with 90,000 circulation; American Agriculturist with 110,000 
circulation and New England Homestead with 50,000 circulation 
—250,000 in all, has proved of much benefit to many. A strict 
censorship over the advertising columns and an ironclad guarantee 
as to the reliability of each advertisement, makes the reader feel as 
safe in duing business with the advertiser a thousand miles away 
as though he were buying goods in his own local store. 


No medical advertising of any nature is ever allowed in the 
columns of the Orange Judd Trio. As we have shown many 
others and demonstrated to their present satisfaction that they can 
use the columns of these three great weeklies with profit, so we 
believe we can prove this toyou. The rate you pay for space in 
these papers is the rate that everybody else pays. We have 
nothing but a universal rate card and universal courteous treatment 
for all who do business with us. 


If interested, write us. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters : 
Western Offi Ea: Office 
1448 Marquette Building 439-441 Lafayette Street 1.57 West Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York Springfield, Mass. 
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A STRIKING LACKAWANNA 
PAGE AD. 


PAGE NEWSPAPER ADS WHICH MADE 
A STRONG IMPRESSION — PHOEBE 
SNOW ECLIPSED. 


Miss Phoebe Snow has been 
entertaining us for several years. 
Her immaculate white gowns 
have refreshed us in street-car, 
newspaper, magazine, and from 
many billboards and time tables. 
Whether she was serenely, spot- 
lessly cooking a meal around a 
grimy pot in the deep woods or 
riding on the Road of Anthra- 
cite, never a speck of dirt sul- 
lied her snowy whiteness, and 
never a wrinkle of discomfort 
crossed her brow. She was the 
one calm, clean unruffled mortal 
in a world of care and hurry and 
dirt. 

Around the charming Miss 
Phoebe Snow has always raged 
a hot advertising controversy. 
Was she good advertising or 
was she not? Some advertising 
Lochinvars ardently championed 
her and staked their life, prop- 
erty and honor on her virtues as 
a business-bringing advertisement. 
On the other hand, many un- 
chivalrous, dark-browed advertis- 
ing men have held that Phoebe 
Snow was a luxury pure and sim- 
ple—just a pretty painted lady 
who added but few passengers to 
the Road of Anthracite. 

However this may all be, it 
looks as if the Lackawanna Rail- 
way has now gently informed 
Miss Phoebe Snow that her im- 
maculateness and attractive coun- 
tenance must give way to argu- 
ment sometimes. Full pages in the 
New York newspapers were re- 
cently run, striking a new and 
decided note in the Lackawanna 
Railway advertising. These ads 
told more about the equipment, 
quality and service of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad than Miss Phoebe 
Snow has been able to tell in 
all her many years’ service. Asa 
border for the ad, ten pen and 
ink pictures of the various Lacka- 
wanna equipment were given, 
underneath which were made 
some striking comparisons, show- 
ing the extent of the equipment in 
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a way that gave the popular mind 
vivid demonstration of the Lacka- 
wanna’s catch phrase—‘Mile for 
mile, the most highly developed 
railroad in the country.” 

General Passenger Agent. Cul- 
len, of the Lackawanna Railroad, 
said to Printers’ INK that the 
page ad had resulted in many let- 
ters and even telegrams of con- 
gratulation being sent to himself 
and the officers of the company, 
“The ad does not mean any change 
of advertising policy. Being the 
tenth anniversary of cur work, 
we thought it was an opportune 
time to ‘run such an ad. The re- 
sults have surprised us. Perhaps, 
we may do more of the same kind 
of advertising.” 

This page ad has been com- 
mented upon extensively and fay- 
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orably among advertising men, 
and its unusual strength and 
effectiveness is admitted by all. 
The J. Walter Thompson agency 
prepared it. 

—_—_——_+or—— 

Mr. Frank W. Nye (son of the 
famous “Bill Nye’) has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
The Craftsman, New York; and 
Mr. Walter A. Vonderleith has 
been appointed circulation man- 
ager. It is planned to put new 
life in the magazine. The Crafts- 
man Homebuilders’ Club is a 
project which is being pushed. 
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Let Us Show You What 


Is Real Economy 
* e ® 
in Printing 

When you get ready to put out your next booklet or cata- 
logue— 

Let us know what you want, and figure with you on your 
requirements. 

We won’t undertake to quote you lower prices than you 
can get elsewhere— 

But we can show you that our work will cost you less, per 
unit of selling power— 

And if you have been buying your art work and photo- 
graphs at one place, your engravings at another and your 
printing at still another, we can give you our superior grade 
of selling literature at a first cost no greater— 

Because we do it all under one roof and one management, 
from the mapping out of the plan for catalogues and book- 
lets that “make good” down to the finished product, fresh 
from our presses—you make but one contract and pay but 
one bill, and can hold us wholly responsible for what you get. 

Our handsome building includes nearly an acre of floor space. The 

stock and storage rooms utilize 8,100 square feet of this space; the 

type rooms 6,300 square feet, the engraving and electrotype rooms, 

4,000 square feet; the press rooms, 6,300 square feet, and the 


binderies, 4,100 square feet. 


About one-fourth of the plant is taken up with the counting room, 
general offices, art department, photograph studio, “copy” and edi- 
torial sections and filing facilities. The average number of persons 
employed in the plant is about 150. 


If you will fill out the coupon below and mail it to us, we i 


will be glad to supply you with evidence of what we have 
done for others and an outline of what we believe we can 
do for you. We particularly invite inquiries from schools 
and colleges that require strictly high-class work. 


The McFarland Publicity Service 


HARRISBURG PENNSYLVANIA 


P Publicity 
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Log per - Literature 
Advertising. ee ee ye 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS FOR MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


HOW THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
IDEA HAS GROWN — DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN THE GOOD AND THE BAD 
SCHOOLS—BIG FIELD FOR MANU- 
FACTURERS TO OPEN’ SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


By George Frank Lord. 

Since a correspondence school 
is one of the classes of business 
that cannot exist without adver- 
tising, the part that advertising 
plays in its development is a most 
interesting and instructive study. 

In most cases it is a single- 
sale mail-order proposition; that 
is, Only one sale per customer is 
expected. Even in the case of a 
school such as the International 
of Scranton, or the American of 
Chicago, both of which offer vari- 
ous courses of instruction, sales 
of more than one course to a 
student are rare. This does not 


necessarily mean that the student 
is dissatisfied, but he usually en- 


rolls for the course that best meets 
his practical requirements and a 
second course is unnecessary. 

As in all single-sale propositions 
the margin of profit per sale must 
be great enough to bear the en- 
tire expense of selling that course 
and also its pro rata share of the 
cost of following up inquiries that 
do not enroll. 

Correspondence schools may 
roughly be classified as first-class, 
fair, and fakes. The first is ope- 
rated on a high pedagogical plane 
and aims to give to the student 
full value for his money, and at 
the same time make a reasonable 
commercial profit. The second is 
over-advertised and underdone. 
It aims to do enough for the stu- 
dents to avoid trouble, but is 
operated. with a view to large 
profits rather than enduring and 
increasing good standing. The 
third is a mail-order “scheme,” 
pure and simple. In cynical 
terms, it is out for “suckers” and 
dollars, and it is sad but true that 
it ,frequently catches both. 

f recerit years the correspond- 
ence school idea has been util- 


ized in a way that makes it neces. 
sary for every live advertising 
man to understand how the busi- 
ness is operated, and that is the 
adaptation of correspondence in- 
struction to the promotion of some 
other business. For instance, a 
School of Millinery advertised 
from Chicago to teach women how 
to make their own or others’ hats, 
Only a nominal price was charged 
for this course because the school 
was operated by a wholesale mil- 
linery supply house which took 
this means of creating a wide mar- 
ket for its goods. 

As this idea is capable of var- 
ied application it is worth con- 
sidering. Many of our greatest 
women’s publications owe their 
success to supplying patterns and 
designs to women who make their 
own clothes. Why cannot the 
mail-order dealer in dress goods 
teach women dressmaking and 
then sell them the dress goods? 

The manufacturer of a line of 
toilet preparations could conduct 
a correspondence school for mas- 
seurs, manicurists, hairdressers, 
and beauty specialists and thus 
create an immense distributing 
force for his goods. The con- 
cerns that sell knock-down boats, 
furniture, and automobiles are 
virtually conducting correspond- 
ence schools of _ boat-building, 
furniture making, and auto con- 
struction. Before schools of sales- 
manship were heard of, the big 
book publishing houses of Chicago 
taught the country boy by mail 
how to sell “The Lives and 
Graves of Our Presidents” or 
“The Johnstown Flood Horror.” 

There is no question of the 
practicability of instruction by 
mail. The man who denies this 
merely confesses ignorance. Any 
knowledge that can be imparted 
orally can be taught by mail. 
Those who have been predicting 
the decline of correspondence in- 
struction will soon have ample evi- 
dence of their error, but the na- 
ture of the business will change 
rapidly within the next five years. 

Regardless of the type or pur- 
pose of the school, the instruction 
offered must be of financial value 
to the student, else the business 
will not be a financial success. 
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There are a few people who will 
buy courses designed for culture 
only, but they rarely complete the 
courses they undertake. Increased 
earning capacity is the only lure 
that keeps the correspondence stu- 
dent studying—and paying his in- 
stalments. 

From the preceding paragraph 
it will be obvious that the ads 
must constantly hold before the 
prospective’s eye the probability of 
increased earnings that will result 
from his enrolment. 

Some years ago a school of the 
fake type offered free instruction 
in various courses. The applicant 

was informed that the price of 
the Course was $50.00 but the 
school was so certain that he 
would become qualified by its in- 
struction to get and fill a posi- 
tion paying him at least $13.00 a 
week, that it was willing to give 
the instruction free until he got a 
position. All he need pay was 
$13.50 cash or $15.00 instalments 
to cover the “actual cost” of the 
necessary books, instruments, etc. 
This scheme was of the come-on 
type and was very successful for 
some years, although it eventu- 
ally got into difficulties with the 
postal authorities and its adver- 
tising agency found itself with a 
large unpaid bill on its hands. 

While this concern was in the 
height of its success, the business 
manager of a first-class school 
whose business had suffered from 
this illegitimate competition, 
planned what he believed was a 
master stroke of strategy. He 
would start another school in the 
same city with the fake school and 
sell “free scholarships” for $4.50. 
But he was dissuaded from this 
suicidal move when a business as- 
sociate pointed out that what 
caught the prospective of the fake 
school was not the free scholar- 
ship but the apparent certainty of 
a position. These brilliant but 
misguided schemers realized that 
the lure of mail instruction was a 
better position, hence that was a 
bait on their hook. 

A first-class correspondence 
school uses specially written, 
printed and illustrated pamph- 
let instruction and question 
papers, It will spend from 


$50,000 to $100,000 in getting 
up a course. Ordinary text books 
(if there are any dealing with the 
subject) are never satisfactory be- 
cause written for use with a teach- 
er who can make clear the diffi- 
cult parts. 

The theory on which the larg- 
cst school proceeds is that the stu- 
dent knows nothing about the 
subject. He is supposed to be 
able to read and write English 
and that is all. In such a school 
the investment in copyrighted in- 
struction matter is very large and 
forms its chief asset. 

The second class of mail schools 
use standard text-books with spe- 
cial examination questions and 
supplementary imitation typewrit- 
ten texts, or all the instruction 
matter is in imitation typewritten 
form and is more or less thorough 
and original. 

The third class almost invari- 
ably uses imitation typewritten 
matter, usuafly alleged to be a 
personal communication from the 
expert to the student. The so- 
called course is a hastily thrown- 
together conglomeration of mat- 
ter “cribbed” from some better 
course or from old publications. 

Thus it will be seen that the 
cost of the course depends solely 
on the sincerity of the concern 
and may be any amount from 
$50.00 to $50,000.00. 

After extended observation and 
experience, it is my opinion that 
few really good courses can be 
written, printed, illustrated, and 
copyrighted for less than $5,000.00. 

This depends on the intent of 
the school, the nature of the 
course, and the quality of criti- 
cisms offered. In the largest 
schools the instruction department 
of each course is headed by a 
competent principal—usually a 
man of education and practical ex- 
perience. But the bulk of the 
actual work of criticising is done 
by girls and women more or less 
carefully trained in that particular 
subject. Advanced or difficult 
work is handled wholly or in part 
by the principal after the women 
examiners have done the prelimin- 
ary work. This system works 
out quite well in practice, and 
keeps down the cost of criticisms, 
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I know of but one school where 
all the criticisms are expert, and 
that school has another reason 
for existence than direct profits. 

In the second class of schools, 
practically all the criticisms are 
by women, supplemented by form 
letters of criticism from the “ex- 
pert” signed with his rubber 
stamp. 

In the third class, the “criticism” 
consists of “jolly.” <A, girl clerk 
checks each of the student’s an- 


swers with a blue pencil and 
throws in an occasional “Good,” 
“Excellent,” etc. This is returned 


to the student with a form letter 
stating that his work is so good 
that criticism is unnecessary. Why 
paint the lily? This latter system 
accounts for the amazing self- 
confidence of the “graduates” of 
fake schools. Have they not been 
assured by the “expert” that their 
work was a marvel of brilliancy? 
Hence the less they know, the 
more they think they know. 

Having arrived at the cost of 
the course and the cost of criti- 
cisms, it only remains to learn 
how much the advertising cost per 
sale will be in order to set a 
price that will leave a profit. 

In a first-class school where the 
amount invested in the course is 
large and the cost of criticism 
fairly high a large price is neces- 
sary, and this comparatively high 
price increases the difficulty of 
making the sale, which means that 
an extra cost must be allowed for 
advertising. 

As a rule the selling expense, 
whether it is all advertising or a 
combination of advertising and 
personal follow-up by solicitors, 
will seldom fall below 60 per cent. 
of the selling price. In this sell- 
ing expense must be included any 
close-up discounts offered, com- 
missions to other students, and 
the pro rata cost of following up 
inquiries; that is, if one out of 
four prospectives enroll the cost of 
four follow-ups must be charged 
against each sale. 

In second- and 
schools the cost of inquiries is 
usually less than in_ first-class 
schools because the former are 
less conservative in their adver- 
tising. This is especially true of 


third-class 
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fake schools. 
without principle they are adver- 
tised on the same ior morai plane 
and promised anything that will 
get the money. 

As the cost of their courses and 
criticisms are very low, they can 
afford to spend from 50 per cent. 
to 75 per cent. of the selling price 
to make a sale and still make 
money, provided they do not lose 
many instalment payments. 

The average amount collected 
by a first-class school on long- 
term instalment contracts is about 
65 per cent. of the selling price, 
but of course the instalment price 
is made higher than the cash price 
to partly cover this loss and the 
cost of carrying the account. The 
lapse of 35 per cent. may be due to 
death, loss of interest, loss: of 
work or change of occupation to 
one in which the course is of little 
value. 

As a rule the student who stud- 
ies will pay. If he does not study 
it is difficult to collect from him 
although he has signed a legally 
enforc:ble contract to pay. One 
school gets around this difficulty 
by loaning the student valuable 
books or instruments, which he 
agrees to return if he fails to pay 
his instalments. Many who stop 
studying, keep on paying rather 
than surrender this property. Al- 
though the school never gives 
them a title to the property, it 
agrees not to demand its return 
if the instalments are paid when 
due. 

If the sole purpose of the school 
is to sell instruction it must make 
a profit on its average sale. But 
if it be operated as an adjunct to 
some other business, as previously 
mentioned, it may be run at a loss, 
per se, and still be a good ven- 
ture. The concern plans to make 
its money through its students and 
graduates, either by training them 
to do work which will require 
goods made by the concern, or in- 
ducing them to send business to 
the concern foreign to the school 
proposition. This sort of a school 
is really the safest for the student 
because the success of its plan is 
based entirely on actually qualify- 
ing the student and securing his 
enduring friendship. They ex- 
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pect to give him more than the 
worth of his money and usually 
do. This is also the sort of school 
most worthy of the consideration 
of advertising mz inagers Or agents. 

It offers a means of secondary 
or repeat sales in mail-order prop- 
ositions, and a means of popu- 
larizing an article sold through 
dealers; educating the public how 
to use it and ensuring a steady 
demand. 

Following are a few “thought 
starters” along this line: 

A music publisher could sell a 
course in music at a nominal price 
to get a large clientele of buyers 
of music and instruments. 

A food manufacturer could sell 
a course in cooking to popularize 
his product. 

The manufacturer of home bil- 
liard outfits could give a mail 
course in scientific billiard play- 
ing with each table. 

An automobile manufacturer 
could give a course in automobile 
running with each machine. 

Nurserymen could sell a course 
in gardening and horticulture. 

Dealers in fancy poultry could 
sell a course in poultry culture. 

A typewriter manufacturer 
might give a course in shorthand 
and business correspondence with 
every machine. 

A manufacturer of steel pens 
could give a course in penman- 
ship or bookkeeping. 

A health food company could 
sell a course in health culture. 

A camera maker could give a 
course in photography. 


*k * * 


Sut the advertising man with a 
fertile brain can make his own 
application of the principle. It is 
entirely feasible, has been, is and 
will be in operation in the field of 
aK eg advertising. 

Many concerns now giving to 
all inquiries elaborate books of 
instruction, could convert these 
into correspondence courses and 
through them hold and keep in 
constant touch with their patrons. 


—— ——-~+e+—-__ 


_ Florida Chair ig = business is go- 
ing out from the Burhans Advertising 


Co., both of Jacksonville. 
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The reason why the Type- 
writer Press produces a_ fac- 
simile letter with all the charac- 
teristics and individuality of 
typewriting is because it em- 
bodies the exact principle of 
action of the typewriter; i. e., 
a rebounding, hammer blow. 
(See illustration.) 


Our modern, well equipped 
plants with a total capacity of 
one million letters daily, and 
our organization of 450 people 
skilled in every branch of mail- 
order work, enables us_ to 
handle orders for fac-simile 
typewritten letters, or contracts 
for complete mail-selling cam- 
paigns, with the utmost de- 
spatch. 


Our letters and work speak 
for themselves. May we send 
you specimens ? 


American Letter Co. 


Sole Operators of the Typewriter Press. 
64 Fulton St., New York. 
212 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
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Press 


Morning — Evening — Sunday 


Are you posted on present 
conditions in the news- 
paper field of St. Paul? 


Since establishing the evening 
edition, giving its patrons there- 
by thirteen papers, including the 
Sunday issue, for ten cents its 
circulation has grown until the 
past four months show an aver- 
age of over 


60,000 


The Pioneer Press guarantees a 
larger carrier delivery than all 
other St. Paul papers combined, 
and a larger carrier delivery for 
any edition than any other St. 
Paul paper. The Pioneer Press 
today carries more local adver- 
tisers and more space from the 
large stores than any other paper 
in the field. The advertising 
rates have been advanced very 
slowly and advertisers securing 
the space now will get the bar- 
gain benefit of a rising market. 
All advertising appearing in the 
daily issue is inserted in all edi- 
tions of the day at one price. 


YOU WANT THE BEST 


Investigate these statements and 
ou will always use the Pioneer 
ress as the one newspaper that 


COVERS COMPLETELY 
THE FIELD 
Cr eee eee 
PAYNE & YOUNG 


Chicago, 749-750 Marquette Bldg. 
New York, 80-34 West 33d St. 
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EGG-O-SEE REORGANIZES, 





After a long wait, the Egg-O- 
See Co., which went into the 
hands of receivers last year, has 
reorganized itself for business and 
will now push its product. 

The new officers are: President, 


Brode B. Davis, Chicago; secre- 
tary and treasurer, William E, 
O'Neill, Chicago; general mana- 
ger, John FE. Linnihan, Quincy, 
lll. Mr. Linnihan was general 
manager under the old régime, 


and is one of the most practical 
breakfast food men in_ business. 
Egg-O-See enjoyed a good trade 
until its financial troubles of last 
year which, it is said, were due to 
methods of financing more than 
The new adver- 
tising policy has not yet been set- 
tled. 

A financial statement of the 
Egg-O-See concern, the legal title 
of which is the Battle Creek 
Breakfast Food Company, Limited, 
has been compiled as follows: As- 
sets, $932,589.48; liabilities, $386,- 
243.33; present net worth, $543,- 
340.15. 

The liabilities, according to the 
statement, include accounts pay- 
able amounting to $59, 759.78, notes 


| payable to be paid at the option 


of the company any time within 
a period of three years after Jan- 
uary 12, 1908, reaching a total of 
$238,230.96, and notes payable in 
two years after January 12, 1908, 
amounting to $91,252.59. 





A. Rudolph Eley has been made 


| advertising manager of the Mont- 








gomery (Ala.) Advertiser. Mr. 
Eley has been connected with the 
Massengale Advertising Agency. 
Atlanta, and has also been South- 
ern representative of N. W. Ayer 
& Son. 


Mr. David Lee, now Western 
manager of Success at Chicago, 
becomes assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Housekeeper, Minne- 
apolis, in New York, and Harry 
Evans, brother of S. Keith and 
David Evans, becomes manager. 
of the Western office of the 
Housckeeper. 
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The J. W. 


T. Service 


The J. Walter Thompson Company has operating 


offices in six cities, with a complete personnel and equip- 


ment at each office. 


This distribution of branch offices in the centers from 
which advertising originates, places the J. W. T. Service 
within easy reaching distance of three-fourths of the 


national advertisers in America. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company 
Chain of Offices 


BOSTON 












CHICAGO 





All The J. W. T. 
Men are Picked Men 


Every one of the hundred 
or more men doing impor- 
tant creative work in this organi- 
zation is capable of conducting an 
advertising agency. He would not 
be here if he did not possess a 
well-rounded knowledge of adver- 
tising, gained by years of experi- 
ence. When your product con- 
sists of Service—and that is all 
any advertising agency has to 
offer—its quality depends entirely 
on the human factor. 

, T. men are large-calibre 
men, selected from the entire ad- 


DETROIT CLEVELAND 


CINCINNATI 










vertising field. 
They are trained to 

act together; to co- 
operate among themselves, 
and to co-operate with our clients. 


Send for our FREE BOOK 
We have a “J. W. T. Book” 


written for advertisers, which 
gives an idea of Personal Service 
in Advertising. This book will be 
sent, with our compliments, to ad- 
vertisers and business men who 
will write for it on a_ business 
letter-head. Write to the office 
nearest to you. 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


Advertising Agents 
Established 1864 


New York: 44 East 23d Street 
Chicago: The Rookery 
Cleveland: 1106 American Trust Bldg. 


Boston: 31 Milk Street 5 
Detroit: Trussed Concrete Building 
Cincinnati: First National Bank Bldg. 
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HOW PHILADELPHIA ADVER- 
TISED SALOME. 


It is doubtful if any amusement pro- 
duction ever had more free advertising 
than Oscar Hammerstein’s ‘‘Salome,” 
recently given at the Philalelphia Opera 
House. The boom was started soon after 
announcement of the coming produc- 
tion by a gathering of ministers who 
denounced the opera in_ sensational 
terms, Other ministerial bodies took 
up the fight, seconded by the Christian 
League, a body of influential laymen, 
two or three women’s clubs, and other 
organizations. The flare of publicity 
soon became a conflagration. Four- 
column, front-page newspaper articles 
on the subject were a daily occurrence. 
Almost the entire libretto and parts 
of the score were published, on first 
pages, of course. A committee that 
comprised some of the wealthiest and 
most influential citizens of the city 
called upon the mayor, asking him to 
forbid the performance. Mayor Rey- 
burn refused to act until he had seen 
“Salome.”’ Dignified society leaders 
wrote letters to the newspapers de- 
nouncing the opera and cae Ham- 
merstein a “debaser of morals.””’ Mary 
Garden, who was scheduled to sing the 
title réle, came back with a front-page 
interview about false modesty, prudery 
and something about “evil to him who 
evil thinks.” 

The result was but natural, consider- 
ing human nature. The house .was 
sold out at $7.50 a seat—some 4,500 
seats—and ten ttines that many could 
have been sold. Not to lose any of 
the benefit gained, Hammerstein im- 
mediately announced other perform- 
ances of the same opera, displacing 
others to make room. The tickets for 
these later productions are going like 
hot cakes. 

One of the most humorous features 
of the whole affair was a proposition 
that came from the religious bodies. 
It was proposed that Hammerstein 
give a trial performance of ‘“Salome’’ 
before all the Christian ministers of 
the city. The ministers were then to 
take a vote on the subject and unless 
a majority voted it immoral, all oppo- 
sition was to be withdrawn. Fine for 
the ministers! 

Hammerstein has now decided to with- 
draw “Salome” from Philadelphia. 


———_~+ o> 
WILL PUBLISH A HOUSE ORGAN. 


Tue Moore Co., Printers. 
WINNIPEG, Jan. 24, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

e are about to publish a house 
organ for our own advertising purposes 
and weuld like to have the benefit of 
ideas of other houses printing such a 
publication in our own line in order to 
exchange ideas and get the benefit of 
and possibly give a few suggestions. 

Would you be kind enough to forward 
us the names and addresses of any firms 
in the printing and publishing business 
who get out such a publication. : 

Trusting you will be able to furnish 
us with this information and thanking 
you in advance, we beg to remain, 

Moore. 


SAMPLING METHODS. 





Fiorence, Mass., Jan. 17, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The enclosed advertisements are inter. 
esting in that they illustrate widely dif. 
ferent policies in the treatment of mail 
orders from consumers. 

The makers of “Old Dutch Cleanser” 
pay 22 cents postage and ask but the 
retail price—10 cents. Therefore they 
lose 12 cents, plus the cost of the can 
of Cleanser on each order. 

The Carbona people are out for all 
there is in it, apparently. The price 
for the pewiaee of owning a bottle of 
the fluid (regular price in the stores 15 
cents) is 25 cents, if you are so af- 
fected with mail order paresis as to 
buy that way. 

Question—Where is the woman who 
will give up 25 cents for a 15 cent 
article? 

Also—Who will deny that the age of 
miracles is past, when in the year 1909 
Cudahy, of Beef Trust fame, stands 
ready and even eager to exchange about 
27 cents’ worth of postage and mer- 
chandise for a paltry dime? 

Feverishly awaiting a reply, 

Yours truly, 
Lewis E. Kincman, 


eS 2 


APPRECIATES ARTICLES OF CRIT- 
ICISM. 





Tue Micuican Stove Company. 
Detroit, Feb. 13, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There are so many valuable features 
of interest in° Printers’ InxK that it is 
difficult to single out any particular 
one as being of greater importance than 
the others to readers. 

It seems to us, however, that the 
department of friendly criticism of the 
advertisements of national advertisers, 
which you recently inaugurated, is con- 
ducting a campaign along educational 
lines that cannot fail to be of inesti- 
mable benefit, as well as interest to all. 

You are to be congratulated, first of 
all, upon your courage in taking up, so 
fearlessly and vigorously, this some- 
what delicate question, and also upon 
the splendid and instructive articles 
that you are presenting upon the sub- 
ject. 

Printers’ INK occupies a_ position 
that is unique among advertising jour- 
nals, and a field that is peculiarly and 
essentially its own, and is a hand-book 
of valuable information that no adver- 
tiser should be without. 

H. B. GItvespie, 
Advertising Director. 


———__+ e+ 


F. S. Martin, who for several years 
past has been on the staff of the Kansas 
City Star, as assistant city editor, has 
accepted the position as professor of 
the theory and practice of journalism 
at the University of Missouri to fill the 
place of Salis Bent, who recently re- 
signed. Mr. Bent has returned to active 
newspaper work on the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 
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Much good work has been done in the past twenty 
years in School Advertising in 


Scribner’s Magazine 


and the publisher desiring to call attention to some 
well defined tendencies which seem to establish 
truths in this line of school publicity have issued a 
unique Portfolio of sample school campaigns. 


The examples chosen give an exact idea of the 
campaigns certain successful schools have been 
running in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE tecently. 
Each is selected as illustrating some point worthy of 
emphasis. A number of illustrations of good copy, 
table of adequate space, desirable months to use, 
cost, etc., etc., are given. 


Actual accomplishments are more convincing than 
mere theories; they certainly are more interesting 
and they point a way. What one successsul school 
has done, others may do. 


We shall be glad to send this Portfolio of School 
Advertising to you free... Address 


Educational Directory of Scribner’s Magagine 
153 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SUBURBAN LIFE MAK 


By Way of Introduction 
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HEN an advertiser buys space in SUBURBAN LIFE he 
obtains circulation of exceptional quality and value and is 
charged accordingly for this service. 


I believe that the advertiser or his agent should know how 
much circulation he is buying and where it is located. 


This is Coubly true when we consider that the right sort of 
publicity is as desirable to many advertisers as the actual keyed 
returns from their advertisements. 


I can’t see how an advertiser is going to judge of the publicity 
value of a magazine unless he knows how many copies of the 
magazine are printed and the sections of country they cover. 


Accordingly I have had prepared the accompanying statement 
showing in detail the circulation of Suburban Life. These figures 
are sworn to by Mr. Paschall, our Circulation Manager and cor- 
roborated by Mr. McFarland, our printer. 


This statement means that we are giving the advertiser a 
circulation of over 40,000 copies each month not including any 
sample copy distribution. 
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At the present time we have only about three hundred short 
term or trial subscriptions, our mailing list consisting almost 
exclusively of yearly subscribers. 


As far as I know SUBURBAN LIFE is the only magazine in 
this field which furnishes detailed information to its advertisers in 
the form of a sworn statement. 


er ee 


This may account for the fact that 90 per cent. of the adver- 
tising appearing in March issue represents renewal business—a 
record hard to beat. 


Vice-President and Advertising Manager 


ee ae eS 








44 East 23d St., New York 
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SWORN STATEMENT 








CIRCULATION BY STATES 





: 739 

Lal s isa Gv on 0s 0.d'0(d0 ¥en 99 8's 
pe Hampshire........++s+e0. _ 431 
MassachusettS ....+-sssseeeeees 5,368 
Rhode Island ......+--sseseeere 542 
Vermont ....0eecesssescccscces 302 
Connecticut ......csccrcccecces 669 
PO MONE, 5 oo5 95 050 ccsesoved.ew 9,310 
New Jersey... ccccccscsccceee 2,318 
Pennsylvania ....--.s+eeseeeees 4,695 
District of Columbia............ 366 
ESSA rer iri ei 163 
ee, REEL Oe 120 
ETT as 13 a 5c idles laklels 3 0.8100 97 
GODTGIS. ccs cc ccccessvcscvees 178 
DMIGET, 0.5.0.0 05d 0.0.0 bole vaices's 164 
LS Wiebe dia de on 6e0a Oe 86 
Maryland ......ccecccccscccses 382 
SE ORT ee 113 
REE, GAATOMOM 0.6 60 cies veeceue 114 
ME MCMROMOGR. <u cckssevcascde 101 
Torri Pc 141 
INUIEER. 5 cio: .0:'0.6.0:0'G50-0 0% 010 112 
ASS ries ri 150 
EE oir ss'o68o Oe aews cate Wie 303 
si -90'5:8 14.4.4 8 6a eS Oe 484 
DMs c es ee hee o:deeenee walwee 473 
CE Cccre Rhee edvnsaecdedess 2,688 
reas gine Spee sae 865 
I, © i556 5's 6's 9.658 5,5 8 ke iecalate 448 
he EAS IME i t 535 
ost 5 4 65.86 Sv ei4 04 View eae 1,594 
INTE) 352 aise’ 6.0%. 0's'0 4 olacedraie 78 
Ne fons fs Aad 4.0 ka Nea hater 182 
EE =. gio aiosa.s eens Sak 04s 6 384 
Es 08% '5 Fa 4-96 Siete on Ke 45 
A SR per meee ecieee 221 
SINE hn;d. boos: He 555 Shee #0 @ Farah 164 
Te EPS REE E: 387 
RN ics Sack as see dante 119 
NE ie Si 6.5 si-w ade oa eo Riese 83 
Ce ep er ene 53 
SE SOMMER. oii. wa ses bod 0 love’ 65 
eS ON eee ieee ee eer 69 
ed a6 ak Wks ooo a ake 56 
ronine A ee eee OE Ae 34 
BG Thqeokuaewwa sede aencea 6% 67 
eI RORACE Ree Se IP rv ae 63 
SER Siw cdtess-ecb eae s.ésc on 877 
SIs 6656's 9 ine abe whos Rises 296 
ia 550 Mik atiedsonite 382 
NOS gov fos aks occa oetenue ters 13 
EPA ERE ae cere arte 55 
De sea sae host ot 357 
NE Rieter i Sib haa a6 ice KGa deca 8 
OE oi aie sc so xcv'e sae biwes ie 8 
ME. ie oS Sack cataxu pseaenn 26 
MEM les ed Swe bwin esa els 2,236 
40,300 


*CIRCULATION BY CITIES 


NNN | UNNI 6:4 sens otev'avesen 597 
WOreester, BERGA.) os ccc siccccccas 107 
yy, a ee ee 71 
SOO OND AE OL, os 5006.6 86:0 Vere 1,424 
RE ee ee ee 326 
bg OS 7 SR ee ee 148 
Lg a earner 624 
Wrammantor, 10s Co. esccc ce cons 314 
eo eee ee 312 
COR COUNG © oo cctt ca vconccws 120 
CAUOTEG TINIO§ o's soc 0 dso eee 227 
Oe ES NG ES Ae eee 85 
CNR IES one 450 i8-s 01a. siete pie die 880 
SE, SEES? i, v0 wie Datars s as 294 
PRINT DED. cs. 0.0. dines pSieabees 31 
ee iad, RE As mee 44 
eee a re eee 52 
be NS 2 See eo ee 32 
Sai AMIENS 0. G's, tn ois d Sov lane was 149 
Milwaukee, Wik: oc sccc secs cs 90 
Minneapolis, Minn. ............ 101 
COURAGE: 6:500'% elie a 006%) hs bi0'es® 80 
DDOGWME, SANG 5d sig hid: aba oes ws 84 
oan Premed, ‘Cal. so. vec sees 74 
Pe ae ee eee 91 
Salt Lake City, Utah... ..:...... 31 
POreebitds Ges 6565.6 oe dalle kha 69 
DISTRIBUTION 
OF CIRCULATION 

New England States...... 8,051 
New York, New Jersey and 

Pennsylvania ..........- 16,323 
Southern States ......... . 2,287 
DENG WV CSE ihe scsi aces ose 8,447 
Fe WOR ial 5k} saucasie'e's 883 
Pacific Coast .:.... ene 1,618 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, For- 

ve a ee ee a 455 
Reserve . 2,236 





*Included in “Circulation by States.” 


The above tabulation was made under my personal supervision, February 11, 


1909, and is correct. 


Sworn to before me this fifteenth day of 


February, 1909. 
IsataH Frank, Notary Public No. 75 
New York County. 
To whom it may concern: 


Pinus fee tate 


: Circulation Manager. 
Harrispurc, Pa., February 17, 1909. 


The magazine Suburban Life is printed at the Mount Pleasant Press, and 


largely under my personal supervision. 


We. are now printing over Forty Thousand 


copies a month, and as the entire distribution of the magazine is made from this 
ofice I am prepared to state that the entire edition goes immediately into cir- 
culation each month, with the exception of a small reserve held for subscription and 


news companies’ orders. 


Our press-room records and shipping receipts are avail- 


able for examination by parties entitled to the information. 
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Circulation Increases 
40 Der Cent During Panic 








THE OKLAHOMAN, of Oklahoma City, made 
probably the most remarkable record of any news- 
paper in the United States during the year 1908. It 
made a solid gain of 17 per cent. in classified adver- 
tising, and 15 per cent. in display advertising. This 
was in addition to a net gain of 40 per cent. in its 
circulation. 


For the past three months The Oklahoman’s week 
day circulation has exceeded 30,000 copies daily and 
33,000 copies Sundays. 


The Oklahoman 


is a 6-day morning paper with no Monday issue, yet 
during 1908 it carried more advertising than the New 
York Sun with its big Sunday editions, and more than 
any other newspaper in the United States published in 
a city of 50,000 inhabitants. Its record was 5,401,060 
agate lines, which was only 150,000 lines less than the 
advertising carried by the Chicago Record-Herald. 


The Oklahoman’s circulation is.greater than the 
combined circulation of any four other newspapers in 
the State of Oklahoma. Oklahoma is, therefore, the 
only “one paper state” in this country. 








THE E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
Is THE OKLAHOMAN’S Eastern Representative 
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“MAIL ORDER” 
VERTISING IS. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE VARIED 
SCOPE AND PRACTICE OF THE MAIL 
ORDER IDEA AT THE PRESENT TIME 
—ITS POSSIBILITIES. 


WHAT AD- 








One of the most. characteristic 
advertising developments in this 
country is the mail order business. 
Yet there is surprisingly little 
known and understood about this 
branch of advertising in the East. 
It has been the Western States 
and Western advertisers who 
have developed this idea to its 
highest point. 

The terms “mail order adver- 
tising” and “mail order papers” 
carry a great deal of misunder- 
standing to many Easterners. The 
stigma of the original petty status 
of the mail order field, when it 
was little more than the effort to 
sell name cards to rustics—and 
possibly gold bricks—still clings 
to some people. 

But, as the mail order idea is 
now applied, it is becoming in- 
finitely more than that. Mail or- 
der advertising in its correct sense 
to-day means any advertising 
which seeks direct sales. A mail 
order paper means, in its strictest 
sense, such publications as_ the 
Vickery & Hill list, Comfort, 
Household, etc. They have spe- 
cialized in this field, and thou- 
sands of advertisers have made 
money through them. At present, 
even in these papers, the mail or- 
der idea is developing into larger 
things, and there is almost noth- 
ing which is not now offered by 
mail. Many general advertisers 
are using these mail order medi- 
ums. Many people so far mis- 
understand the term “mail order 
magazine” that they think there 
are nothing but ads init. Contrary 
to this wrong impression, the 
strictly mail order papers carry 
stories and articles of really close 
interest to the rural population. 
Many of these mail order maga- 
zines have kept full step with the 
rapidly growing intelligence and 
prosperity among our rural por 
lation. It is extremely unintelli- 
gent to look lightly upon them as 
mediums, because in many thou- 


sands of small villages throughout 
the country they are still the only 
reading matter received into the 
family. When one realizes that 
almost two-thirds of the country’s 
population is rural, the value of 
these strictly mail order maga- 
zines becomes apparent. The de- 
velopment of the rural free de- 
livery has greatly stimulated in- 
terest in these publications, and 
many of them, like the Woman’s 
Magazine and Comfort, have 
achieved the million circulation 
mark, and are as powerful in their 
sphere as The Saturday Evening 
Post and Ladies’ Home Journal. 
But the mail order idea has 
been much too big to confine it to 








Aatiave , Sewing Cabinet 
Spool Holder and Pin Cushion 


woman's rag ap Handy 
and serviceable, it has a distinct 











pt. 3 n. Pa. 
An ideal site to women 
of taste 





A TYPICAL MAIL ORDER AD. 





the strictly mail order papers. The 
many farm magazines, as well as 
other somewhat higher class mag- 
azines—even some of the large 
standard magazines—have become 
good mail order mediums. By this 
is meant ‘that advertising aiming 
at direct sales to the consumer, 
has been effective in these medi- 
ums. Such publications are only 
incidentally mail order mediums, 
and the tendency has been to min- 
imize this class of advertising in 
the standard magazines. Their 
greatest power is in national gen- 
eral publicity. 

Many large manufacturers have 
considered it the highest business 
strategy to sell direct to the con- 
sumer, and plenty of conspicuous 
successes have been made. A De- 
troit machinery manufacturer sev- 
eral years ago discharged his en- 
tire selling staff, cut out the deal- 
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er, and began a direct advertising 
campaign. The Kalamazoo Stove 
is another prominent example. A 
great many other general adver- 
tisers are mail order advertisers 
in the sense that they urge readers 
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, 
PULZLE: 
Find the Chapcron 

Cne of these women 
ts. 3 married woman of 
nearly 40. The others 
are misses of 15 to 20 
years younger 

Can you tell which it 

he oldest, the chaperon ? 

The chaperon Jooks 
neatly as young as her charges, 
and can mingle with the younger 
folks without a difference in ages being 
apparent—because she has retained her 
complexion and youthful ines, 

Cosmetics did not do it—an occasional 
mas-age wath Pompeian Massage Cream is what 
did nt, and wt will do as much for you. It drives 
away and keeps away wrinkles and “‘crow’s-feet ;” 
gives a clear, fresh, velvety skin ; rounds cut angles 
and drives away double-chins, 


Pompeian Massage Cream | 


“cream. ‘The iatter hove theie wars pt they cag never 
is. saitownrss. sheng 
. reads. saltowneys. 3 
fae fares San ea ir 
‘pretaud’ 0 be} 
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A GENERAL AND MAIL ORDER AD. 





to buy through dealers, but where 
dealers cannot supply them, sell 
direct to the consumer. Advertis- 
ing which aims to sell direct to 
the consumer must do all its talk- 
ing for business in its ad—leave 
nothing to be misunderstood or 





‘A Kalamazoo 
Direct a dO 





Souirseeee, 
Fuse Vos "sar ait dcniore prota W> gay the Dew 
Ro. 196 





A FAMOUS MAIL ORDER CON- 
CERN. 


sihaihiinih and, if iia: avoid 
all correspondence. The ideal mail 
order copy is that which is ef- 
fective enough to bring in cash 
with the order. 

Such famous mail order supply 
houses as Montgomery Ward & 
Co.; Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Siegel 


Cooper; National Cloak & Suit 
Co., etc. are practically depart- 
ment stores selling only by mail, 
Many new mail order adver- 
tisers are constantly coming into 
the field, and the mail order idea 
is being more and more practical- 











A GREAT 


CLOTHING-BY-MAIL 
HOUSE. 





ly applied to merchandising in all 
kinds of advertising, and, for sell- 
ing any good, responsible product. 
The free trial plan and the guar- 
antee of advertising has greatly 
strengthened the public’s faith in 
mail order advertising. 





In addressing the New York 
Advertising Men’s League in its 
dummy advertising campaign for 
se'ling clocks, Henry D. Wilson, 
advertising manager of the Cos- 
mopolitan, said that “magazines 
are not nearly so much sellers of 
goods as they are builders of repu- 
tations. In fact, the magazine is 
first, last and all the time a build- 
er of reputations.” He went on, 
however, to show how a reputa- 
tion could be turned into cash, and 
dwelt particularly on a_ plan 
whereby, with magazine advertis- 
ing, the “company” could get local 
advertising for practically nothing, 
yet everyone concerned would be 
benefited. Next to reputation, 
Mr. Wilson ranked copy. 
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Easter COMFORT For April 


The title page of which is shown in miniature above, will be another very interesting number 
equal to any we have put out this year during which we have made special efforts to have 
each succeeding issue some better than the previous one. 


It Has Been a Continual Crescendo 


A LARGER PAPER, A BETTER PAPER, MORE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS, more OLD 
SUBSCRIBERS RENEWING, subscription rate advanced and to be RAISED AGAIN IN MAY. 
It costs us more, but it pays us better, and 


It Pays Our Advertisers Much Better 


is THIS THEORY OR ARE THESE FACTS? 
WE POINT TO OBVIOUS RESULTS FOR PROOF. 

Look at the last five numbers of COMFORT, and observe the increase in ite advertising 
columns culminating in our March Inauguration number which carries all the advertising 
that We would accept for its 36 large pages. Any more ads. would have forced us to have 
made it a 40-page paper, and we had to leave some out when it was too late to add more pages. 


Why Do They Do It to Us? 


Because all their ads. which they have run the past fall and winter have been keyed, 
and so by the test of experience they know beyond the peradventure of a doubt that COM- 
FORT is the best all-round advertising medium. 

MR. GENERAL PUBLICITY ADVERTISER, have you any reliable 
means of checking up results? If not, then follow the keyed ad. men 


And Heep Your Eye on COMFORT 


Easter COMFORT goes out early and it wili be a puller for its advertising patrons. 

Order space and send copy early to secure better position in April COMFORT. We 
have to leave out late ones nearly every month. 

Forms close March i5. Send through any reiiable agency, or direct to 





New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. © W.H.GANNETT, Pub., Inc. chicago ottice: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R, JENKINS, Jr., Representative AUGUSTA, MAINE FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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BARGAIN SALES IN BRITAIN 





BARGAIN DAY BUT TWICE A YEAR— 
STRAIGHT SALE ADVERTISING—NO 
STORY, NO SCHEME—DRAWS BIG 
WOMAN-CROWDS BUSINESSES 
BUILT ON SPECIAL STOCK SALES 
—HOW AND WHY ENGLISH RE- 
TAILING DIFFERS FROM AMERICAN, 








(Special Correspondence) 
CLun House, Lonpon, ENG. 

Bargain-sale trading in this 
country is quite different from 
what it is in America. The stores 
that depend upon feminine trade 
do not run any sort of weekly 
bargains; they all hold their sales 
at about the same time of the 
year, the first two weeks of Janu- 
ary and the first two weeks of 
July. Every woman who has the 
bargain-bee in her bonnet saves 
her buying for these periods. 
Paris is a great deal nearer to 
American plans than London. The 
Louvre store has permanent rem- 
nant counters, where the short 
ends of silk and other materials 
are sold up as fast as they occur. 
This Louvre store, which is a 
general department store not un- 
like Wanamaker’s or Siegel Coop- 
er’s, but not so well arranged, 
works on the money-back prin- 
ciple, with reservations. I don’t 
know just how it does work the 
principle, but if I know anything 
about French shop-keeping, they 
don’t do it very enthusiastically. 
Still this is only an impression. 
I never tried having my money 
back any place in France; when 
I want to know what tooth-pull- 
ing is like, I go to the dentist, not 
the dry-goods store. Anyway, 
remnants are not money - back 
goods; they tell you that. 

No London store runs a perma- 
nent remnant counter with the 
single exception of one for rib- 
bons, of which the short lengths 
generally are thrown into a bas- 
ket and sold cheaper than at the 
yard price. 

The dress bargain-trade of Lon- 
don, therefore, is all concentrated 
into about four weeks, two at the 
beginning of the year and two in 
the middle. You would think 
that it would pay someone to cut 
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loose from this and have his sale 
at a different time from the rest 
of the crowd. But the retailers 
do not seem to think thus. They 
think that one sale helps the oth- 
ers, and that a woman who comes 
up to Robinson & Cleaver’s will 
pass on to Evan’s when she gets 
through. You must remember 
that the bargain-loving class lives 
outside London, in suburbs. The 
newspapers generally run a story 
of the desperate struggles which 
take place between the crowding 
customers at bargain-sales. It can 
hardly be that these stories are 
inserted to please the saleholders, 
They are more calculated to 
frighten a person away than en- 
courage her to attend. Here, 
however, we touch a great mys- 
tery. There is nothing draws a 
crowd like a crowd, and the heart 
of woman is the heart of woman, 
anyhow, and therefore incalcula- 
bly difficult to understand. 

The consequence of all these 
sales being simultaneous is to keep 
the advertising of them very flat. 
No story and no scheme are want- 
ed. You do not get retailers in- 
venting ingenious plans to get 
people into the stores. There 
would be no room to work inge- 
nious plans. There is no story to 
tell. At least, everybody knows 
the story. There is a_ certain 
quantity of goods that will soon 
be a little out of date, and a wom- 
an who does not mind her pur- 
chases being level with fashion 
instead of a bit ahead of it, can 
save money. This is the truth as 
it is known. No one tries to put 
any other complexion upon it. 
Fancy an American woman-store 
saving up its bargains for six 
months and then trying to sell 
them with no better excuse than 
this! Here you strike the funda- 
mental difference of national tem- 
peraments in the buyers, as much 
as the sellers, as I shall show. A 
book on American sales-plans con- 
taining numerous examples of the 
advertising, and details of the 
schemes, used by large and small 
stores in the United States, is sold 
here through a trade paper, and I 
am told that a good many copies 
get into circulation. No one, 
however, appears to make any use 
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Advertise Your 


School in the 
Pacific Northwest 


Panic did not come here—people have money to 
send their children to schools. and many are de- 
siring information about good eastern schools. 


The one publication which has the largest influ- 
ence in this section is 


The 
Seattle Times 


THE LARGEST 
PAPER THERE 


It carried more advertising in 1908 than any 
New York or Chicago paper. February average 
was 59,436 daily circulation; 83,762 Sunday. It 
has the gold marks, the guarantee star and the 
roll of honor, the three highest distinctions a 
newspaper can get. 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE BUILDING CHICAGO 
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of the book. Sales-goods are just 
sales-goods and sell as such. 

Some stores make a boast that 
they never have a sale. Others 
run one, perhaps, once in three or 
four years and advertise it as the 
first sale in so-many years. Wom- 
en appear to be keener readers of 
advertising than most people here 
give them credit for being, be- 
cause advertisements like this 
fetch a good crowd. Other stores 
build up a reputation for their 
twice-a-year sales, and on _ the 
opening day there will be a string 
of people along the street before 
the doors are open. 

Certain businesses have bees 
built up on occasional sales rath- 
er different from the ordinary 
ones, and held at different times 
of the year. Some wholesale or 
retail house will go out of busi- 
ness and a big store will step in 
and buy the entire stock, transfer 
the goods to its own premises, 
and mark everything down 50 per 
cent or so. The habit of doing 
this from time to time has been 
the making of several concerns, 
but they are not first-class con- 
cerns, aS a general rule. There 
are other institutions where the 
state of sale is chronic. The win- 
dows are always plastered up with 
papers saying that the lease has 
expired or that there has been a 
fire, and so on. These, however, 
are merely small fake concerns 
and naturally they do not use 
newspaper advertising. There 
seems to be something about 
newspaper advertising which keeps 
retail businesses clean. You never 
find a store that is discreditably 
run figuring as a systematic news- 
paper advertiser. The adv ertising 
of the winter and summer sales is 
generally confined to comparative- 
ly small spaces—half a double- 
column or so—with only a few 
prices named. 

Other retail stores besides those 
appealing exclusively to women 
sometimes run sales. I recall a 
big upholstery house that sudden- 
ly determined to have a sale and 
clear out its old stock, much of 
which dated 25 years back. This 
was a firm that had never adver- 
tised in any way. I do not even 
think it had a catalogue. It was 


a store of high reputation doing 
good class trade, but it went to 
work in a very peculiar way. A 
vast quantity of quite cheap low- 
grade stuff was got in—stuff such 
as the firm would never have had 
on the premises for ordinary busi- 
ness—and cleared at pretty much 
current prices. Very cheap prices 
put on antiquated and deteriorated 
high-grade goods carried off the 








The Most Remarkable 


CLEARANCE SALE 
of Drapery & Furniture 


that we have ever organised commences 
To-morrow, Thursday, January 7th 
Special Pc ie to os Sale as, in 
addition to the CLEARANCE BARGAINS in 


all DRAPERY. GOODS, we shall offer no less 
than SIX MANUFACTURERS’ STOCKS of 


HIGH-CLASS FURNITURE 


at phenomenally low prices _ 
_ practically half the Makers’ costs all round. 
As all goods will be sold strictly in order of purch:se whether 








invite you to write to-day for the rth Cataloguee—The Ding 
Bargain Guide, fully iMustrated, and The Furniture Sale Catalogue, 
“A Striking Time,” which is one of the mbit notable works of its kind 
ever treued. Either or both will be sent free for the asking. 


ARDING & HOBBS, 


CLAPHAM JUNCTION, 8.W. 











A SALE AD. 





new poor stuff. A good many fur- 
niture houses run quite legitimate 
sales, but they never run them 
with any kind of a scheme or any 
kind of a story. They sell their 
accumulated stock cheap and say 
they sell it cheap. If the public 
infers that there is something the 
matter with the stock, no effort 
is made to correct this impres- 
sion, though probably it is not a 
true one. A _ lively advertising 
man would give a reason for the 
sale and probably would be able 
to get the cost of the newspa- 
per space back, through obtaining 
better prices. If you let people 
think that you are selling goods 
cheap because they are a little bit 
soiled, or a little bit antiquated, 
you will have to take a large 
sized reduction in order to move 
the goods. If you can give a 
sincere and sincere-sounding rea- 
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Associated Sunday Magazines 


Issued co-operatively by and a part of the Sunday issues of the 
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PHILADELPHIA PRESS WASHINGTON STAR 

PITTSBURGH POST MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
DENVER NEWS-TIMES 


More Than One Million Copies 


Each week—circulated in more than eleven thousand Cities, Towns and Villages 


We presented two years ago for the first time a picture 
showing where the circulation of the Associated Sunday 
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On request will be sent to advertisers the complete circulation statement show- 
ing exact distribution in more than eleven.thousand cities, towns and villages in 





ae of profit.” Each town having twenty-five or more regular subscribers 
is listed. a 
WALTER P. WHEELER RUFUS T. FRENCH 
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1 Madison Avenue, New York 309 Record-Herald Bidg., hia il. 
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son for the cut in price, the cut 
need not go so deep. 

Many sales in the female busi- 
ness are only advertised by cata- 
logues. Everybody who has ever 
had goods sent home gets the list, 
and copies are mailed to people 
whose names are taken from Di- 


rectories. 
The temperamental difference 
between American and English 


women takes the shape of a much 
less marked keenness here in 
buying. English families have 
not been educated up to price- 
watching as they have in Amer- 
ica. An English woman buys 
what she wants, as a general rule, 
when she wants it: you cannot 
get her to buy blankets in sum- 
mer or refrigerators in winter— 
supposing she ever heard of a re- 
frigerator, which she has not—so 
as to pay out-of-season prices. It 
is doubtful whether a _ weekly 
bargain-day would have, at pres- 
ent, very much effect in drawing 
trade. The comic papers at sale 
time are always full of stories 
about women who buy things 
that they do not want because 
they are cheap, but this is rather 
an exhausted joke. I have yet to 
meet the English woman who 
buys anything she does not want 
at any time. On the other hand, 
she will often pay too much 
through being apathetic when 
an opportunity occurred, just be- 
cause she did not happen to nced 
the goods at the moment. 
Department store advertising, 
what there is of it, is not nearly 
so complete as with you, and 
there is no such experience with 
us as you have, of women taking 
a particular newspaper because 
it is the one that has the store 
prices advertised in it. A woman 
in the habit ef dealing at one 
particular store gets the cata- 
logue of that store published 
once a vear, and turns up prices 
by it. She does not turn up the 
newspaper for the prices, be- 
cause the newspaper does not 
contain them. Concerns like 
Harrods, Barker’s, | Whiteley’s, 
Spiers & Pond’s publish cata- 
logues of a thousand and twelve 
hundred pages, heavily bound in 
cloth, and give them away to 
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anybody that can furnish any sort 
of respectable address. The idea 
is that if you get your full price 
list into a house you hold that 
household. Along with the price 
list goes a block of order blanks, 
generally so made that they only 
have to be folded up and stamped 
and put into the post. This 
does, in fact, take care of a gocd 
deal of the delivery trade. Some 
day an aggressive American ad- 
vertiser will put down the money 
to educate us up to close buying. 
Perhaps it will be Mr. Gordon 
Selfridge, whose big Oxford 
Street establishment ‘cannot be 
long before it opens now; and he 
is said to have great surprises 
ready for us. He has made, | 
understand, extensive newspaper 
contracts and will certainly startle 
us when he gets busy. It is quite 
likely that it will take a good 
deal of money to reform national 
habits, in regard to many other 
things as well as bargains, a task 
which Mr. Selfridge may, or may 
not, be planning to attempt. 
Tuomas RUSSELL. 
ots tiga acted 
HERE’S PROOF HOW CLOSELY 
PRINTERS’ INK IS READ 
BY SCHOOLS. 





Tue St. Jouns Miitrary AcaApemy. 
DeELaFIELD,. Wis., March 4, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I trust you will pardon a little cap- 
tious criticism from a devoted reader 
of your excellent magazine. I have en- 
jayed exceedingly from week to week 
what Mr. Fairman has had to say in the 
“Griddle.”” I feel, however, that when 
on page 20 of your last issue he gives 
credit to Waldeyer and Betts for what 
he terms ‘The Little Sparkler’ begin- 
ning “‘Here’s to the Maiden of Bashful 
Sixteen,” it is time for someone to 
register an objection, inasmuch as the 
auatrain in question is the work of one 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, dramatist, 
who, about the year 1780, produced “The 
School of Scandal,” in which the said 
quatrain appears. I would advise Mr. 
Fairman the next time he has an oppor- 
tunity to hear Ada Rehan in a revival 
of this excellent comedy to go and hear 
the little lyric sung. 

Very truly vours, 
Roy F. Farranp, 

Major and Commandant of Cadets. 





—_——__~+e+ 


Albert W. Sherer, advertising man- 
ager of the McCray Refrigerator Co., 
Kendallville, Ind., sends an unusually 
neat little booklet for review. It deals 
with refrigerator display cases. A 
photographic cover is very realistic, and 
the inside pages are also good. 
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The Indianapolis News 





Febrr:ary, 1909, was the 


Greatest In Its History 


The Circulation of The News is steadily 
growing every week—every month and 
every year. The maximum (90,930 
daily net) was reached in February, 
and this was obtained in the or- 
dinary conduct | 
of its business, 
without making | Daily Average Net Cir- 
any special can- | culation for Feb- 


vass, and without ruary, 1909 
premiums of 


financial induce- 


ments to sub- 
scribers. ; 


Dover February, 1908. Oe 


Daily average increase ond 0 
over January, 1909... 1,58 

















: ADVERTISING 


+ Representative: Paid piv. 
ing in Febru- , 
DAN A. CARROLL, ary, 1909.... 1,658, 76 Co:umns 








Tribune Building, 





ee Hout ite. Daily average..... 63.92 Co!umns 
Western Representative: : 
W. ¥, PERRY, Increase over Febru- 
First National Bank Bldg., ary, 1608 (Daily) Oe20 Columns 





Chicago, Ill. 
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BUILDING A NEW MAGA- 
ZINE IN FOUR YEARS. 


AN INTERESTING STORY OF THE 
MAKING OF “SUBURBAN LIFE’ — 
HOW CIRCULATION WAS _ SE- 
CURED AND ADVERTISING DEVEL- 
OPED—A NEW FIELD  SUCCESS- 
FULLY FILLED. 

Publishing a magazine has not 
been the easiest business in the 
past four years, and starting a 
new Magazine represented one of 
the hardest tasks one might set 
for oneself in the whole world 
of business. 

To succeed thoroughly and un- 
questionably in the subscription, 
editorial and advertising problems 
presented in publishing a new 
magazine makes an _ experience 
worth studying by publishers and 
advertising men in all fields. 

A little more than four years 
ago Suburban Life did not exist. 
In its place was simply an idea 
that it could successfully exist, in 
the mind of Frank A. Arnold, 
then a Boston newspaper man, 
and now vice-president and sec- 
retary of Suburban Life. He had 
watched the Country Life in 
America experiment with keen in- 
terest, and his analysis of its suc- 
cess convinced him that there was 
room for a really good magazine 
devoted to special interests of the 
many suburbanites throughout this 
country. 

Mr. Arnold bought a _ feeble 
weekly magazine and began to 
make it over to suit his ideas. An 
immediate response proved the 
correctness of his analysis, and 
he began to build up on the basis 
of reaching after the individual 
prospective subscriber. He had a 
firm conviction that the editorial 
end of a magazine was supremely 
important. He made his magazine 
absolutely practical, as far as pos- 
sible an actual record of interest- 
ing suburban experience. 

In those first days, Mr. Arnold 
conducted all his departments— 
editorial, circulation and advertis- 
ing—from one desk, to insure a 
karmonious pull. He made the 
magazine solve the actual prob- 
lems of suburbanites and be of 
deep interest tothem. He gave the 





publication coated paper, . very 
high-class _half-tone illustration 
and press work by the same man 
who had given Country Life its 
original distinctiveness. 

Having succeeded in making a 
readable magazine, then the sub- 
scription problem was grappled 
with in a similarly thorough way. 
As Mr. Arnold analyzes it, a great 
many publications, are soliciting 
subscribers without offering any 
real opportunity to let them sam- 
ple the product. He reasoned 
that no other commodity is suc- 
cessfully sold without giving the 
consumer ample opportunity to 
know what he is buying, and that 
a publisher, to be successful, must 
follow the same plan. 

Consequently, a campaign of 
careful sampling, in conjunction 
with strong personal letters, 
signed with a pen, was begun. 
Readers were asked to co-operate 
by getting two other subscribers. 
They were given _ certificates 
which, when signed by them and 
given to a friend, were good for a 
short term subscription; and _ be- 
cause the subscribers of Suburban 
Life were exceptionally loyal, they 
gladly passed a good thing along. 
In this way, the circulation was 
gradually and painstakingly pyra- 
mided, month after month, until 
the field was extremely well 
covered. 

At present an unique circula- 
tion plan is being used. A com- 
plete garden outfit is offered in 
connection with a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

Some combination arrangements 
were entered into, but out of the 
40,300 circulation, now sworn to, 
Mr. Arnold says there are but 
2,000 secured by combinations. 
“The man who wants a magazine 
like Suburban Life,’ says Mr. Ar- 
nold, “will buy it and pay its 
price willingly ; and, if he does not 
want it, you can’t give it te him. 
This was clearly illustrated some 
time ago, when we raised the 
price from 15 to 25 cents a copy. 
Three months after we had done 
this we had lost but 7 per cent 
of our purchasers because of the 
increase. 

“Then we tackled the newsstand 
circulation problem. 
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“In order to build carefully and 
aggressively, 1 have traveled over 
the entire country, sitting down 
personally with the branch man- 
agers of news companies, and tell- 
ing them exactly what the maga- 
zine was and what I proposed to 
do with it. I saw personally the 
men who would handle the maga- 
zine for the suburbs. 

“In fifteen months Suburban 
Life became the best known maga- 
zine of its class, and with the 
largest circulation, newsstand and 
subscription. The peculiar loyalty 
of our subscription list is demon- 
strated by the fact that 50 per 
cent of our readers renew every 
year, which, as you know, is an 
exceptional figure. 

“To my mind, the ideal circula- 
tion for a magazine is two-thirds 
subscription and one-third news- 
stand sale. The newsstand sale 
keeps new blood coming in and 
is an excellent means ot making 
permanent subscribers by mail.” 

Suburban Life has steadily ad- 
vanced until now, at the beginning 
of its fifth year, it is able to make 
a sworn circulation statement of 
40,300 copies per month. Its finan- 
cial and business management has 
remained practically unchanged 
from the very first issue, and, with 
Mr. Arnold’s aggressive methods 
in both editorial and advertising 
ends, and J. Horace McFarland 
turning out a beautiful and artistic 
magazine typographically, together 
with the loyalty of its backers, 
headed by Denman _ Blanchard, 
success has been well merited. 

Suburban Life is not connected 
with any other company, and in 
its March issue 165 advertisers, 90 
per cent of whom are old cus- 
tomers, are in its columns. Be- 
hind this excellent advertising 
showing is the constructive adver- 
tising solicitation principle which 
has been adhered to faithfully. Ad- 
vertisers are worked up carefully, 
and are developed rather into 
long-time advertisers than for one 
insertion. 

Mr. Arnold has recently placed 
Mr. Irvin Paschall, formerly with 
Doubleday, Page & Co., in charge 
of the circulating work and is de- 
voting his own time to developing 
the advertising department. 











It is unnecessary to say how 
the 


Democrat 
Chronicle 


covers Rochester and its sur- 
rounding territory. 

Every advertiser and agent 
knows. 


Circulation Over 
55,000 Daily 


The paper which charges ac- 
cording to its rate card. 
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German Families areLarge 


or more German lies consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. 5 
flat. y not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 











THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


“ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office: KNICKERBOCKER 
THEATRE BUILDING, New York Cit 

















é The Washington (Pa.) Record \ 
covers a district with 125,000 gooa, comfort- 
able livers. Rich, active and retired citizens 

skilled and well paid mechanics and work- 
men—a community of homes, people who 
buy. ‘The consumption of household article 

here is very near remarkable. You can sell 
your commodity by reaching the very cream 
of the trade with your announcement in the 

Washington (Pa.) Record. Send 











. for sample copy, rates and full data. J 
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IMPROVED METHODS OF 
CIRCULATION BUILDING. 


MAGAZINE CIR- 


THE MILLION CLUB 


WAYS TO GIVE ADVERTISERS MORE 
AND BETTER SERVICE IN CIRCULA- 
TION. 


The third annual dinner of the Mill- 
ion Club, composed of the young men 
who get readers for the magazines pub- 
lished in New York and the East, was 
held in the rooms of the Aldine Asso- 
ciation on the 25th of February. : 

Quite a number of things were said 
that might upset the notions of the 
average advertising man. Among the 
speakers were: Berg Esenwein, ot 
Lippincott’s; John N. Trainer and John 
T. Kelly, of the American Magazine; 
O. B. Capen, of the Woman’s Home 
Companion; Roscoe C. Peacock, of Suc- 
cess; Irvin F. Paschall, of Suburban 
Life; E. C. Clayton, of Current Liter- 
ature; A. D. Chandler, of Harper's; 
P. S. Collins, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. John F. Pribyl, of Ainslee’s, 
was toastmaster. Here are some of the 
ideas handed out during the evening: 

Because of lack of co-operation be- 
tween circulation and editorial depart- 
ments, some circulation men have been 
trying to get readers under false pre- 
tenses. They don’t get the editorial 
policy sized up carefully enough and 
consequently attempt to sell the maga- 
zines to people who aren’t even likely 
to be interested. Editors, on the other 
hand, are too prone to aim at an en- 
tirely imaginary person, instead of find- 
ing out about their real audience. 

Just at present the tide seems to be 
running toward sales on newsstands, 
The bulk of effort in the last few years, 
on most magazines, has been in trying 
to secure yearly subscriptions by cir- 
cularizing. This is about worked out 
for the time being and more effort 
should be concentrated on newsstand 
sales and on canvassing organizations. 
People are buying readily on the news- 
stands now; canvassers are getting more 
business than they’ve ever known be- 
fore. As a general rule circularizing 
nets a magazine less than either of the 
other ways of getting business. 

Some day the magazines will adopt 
and adapt more of the intensive cir- 
culation methods’ used successfully 
by the newspapers for many years. In- 
stead of trying to cover the whole coun- 
try at once, magazines will concentrate 
on one section at a time. More effec- 
tive distribution methods are bein 
adopted by the news companies an 
returns will be practically eliminated, 
while more territory is being covered. 
Mere distribution and display on the 
newsstands does not mean sales, which 
can be secured only in the old-fashioned 
way of creating the demand. The de- 
mand must be built up first of all— 
and newspaper advertising is the only 
way discovered up to date of getting 
people to buy from the newsstands. 

Newsstand and bookstore displays are 
good for advertising and publicity pur- 
poses but they don’t increase sales 
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enough to pay expenses. There are 
about 20,000 dealers who can _ handle 
the general periodicals; 12,000 who can 
handle more restricted magazines, 
News Company efforts are more effec. 
tive now than ever before. 

Over 14,000,000 catalogues are issued 
by the various subscription agencies 
each year, but with few exceptions they 
are extremely difficu't to understanga, 
‘Luere is tremendous need of simplifica- 
tion and “standardization” of the big 
clubbing catalogues—by which is meant 
a rearrangement of all the “club” offers 
so popular nowadays. The idea is to 
have a limited number of classes, not 
over twelve or fifteen, instead of the 
sixty-odd now in vogue. Then the ord- 
nary subscriber could make up his own 
club as he saw fit. Better copy is an- 
other immediate necessity—more pro- 
motion of the magazines themselves and 
less of the club offers. About fifty 
per cent of the agency business each 
year are renewals; more new readers 
could be secured if copy were used in 
the catalogues that really told about 
the various magazines. 

Canvassing agents are paid big prizes 
and salaries to get two _ subscribers 
where there was only one before, and 
as a general rule, subscribers secured 
by the agent are likely fo be more 
permanent, and possibly better for the 
advertiser than those obtained by mail 


order methods. The agent brings in 
business practically the year round, 
while the mail order business is re- 


munerative, apparently, only during the 
winter. Having a large number of 
agents who each produces a small num- 
ber of orders is much more satisfactory 
all around than having only a_ few 
agents who each produces a large quan- 
tity of business. 

Apparently it is not very feasible to 
get good canvassing agents through 
newspaper want ads—the magazine’s 
own columns are about the only way of 
reaching real workers. 

Book premiums are wonderfully suc- 
cessful on some magazines, but very 
few sets of books are generally adapt- 
able. Class magazines practically never 
made _ successful campaigns along. this 
line, but the more literary publications 
find books of great help. As a matter 
of fact, the subscriber pays for the 
books and for the expense of selling 
and of having his money collected after- 
ward. It is a form of promotion, how- 
ever, that is not open to any magazine 
that is not willing to stay in it year 
after year. Subscribers secured on 
book offers are likely to want to renew 
on other book offers. 

-— ——_+e5-— -— 





Mr. C. E, Lambertson, formerly man- 
ager and representative of the Star 
League Trio newspapers of Indiana, 
has joined the Eastern office of Paul 
Block, special representative. Mr. Lam- 
bertson is expected to add much strength 
to the Paul Block organization. It is 
rumored that Mr. Block will shortly 
more to larger quarters on Fifth avenue. 


Perry Cotnam, superintendent of ad- 
vertising on the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
is visiting Eastern agencies and adver- 
tisers. 
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The Kind of People 
a School Ought 
to Reach 


The people of intelligence and moderate means 
are the very best prospects for school advertising. 
The way to reach such people is to select a pros- 
perous part of the country, and advertise in the 
highest class, most widely read newspaper in it 


The 


Cincinnati 
Enquirer 


SELLS FOR FIVE CENTS Daily and Sunday 





It reaches the most substantial people in the 
rich Ohio River Valley—the fact that its readers 
vay 5 cents per copy daily proves it. 

You cannot get in touch with more people who 
are likely to send their children to your school 
than by advertising in the ENQUIRER, and the 
same is true of ALL other kinds of advertising. 
It is the giant morning daily of the Middle West. 

Let us send you some interesting information 
about this paper. 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE BUILDING CHICAGO 
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Printers’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, 

President and Treasurer, J. D. HAMPTON. 
Secretary, J. 1. ROMER. 

OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, 

New York CITY. 

Telephone 5203 Madison, 


The address of the company is the address of 
the officers, 


New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston. 
JuLius MATHEWS, Manager. 


London Agt.,F.W.Sears, 50-52 LudgateHill,E.C. 


(28 Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, Five cents a copy. 


Jesse D. Hampton, Editor. 
J. Georce Frepertck, Managing Editor. 








New York, March 10, 1909. 








‘Magazines The following let- 

VS. ter brings up a 

» point, often 

Newspapers” mentioned but ap- 

parently misunderstood by many 
advertisers and publishers: 


Tue MacManus-Ketitey CoMPany. 
To.epo, O., Feb. 13, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ’ 

Up to about two years ago, our busi- 
ness was confined almost entirely to 
magazine advertising, but during the 
past two years, the bulk of our business 
has gone in the newspapers. We have 
nine automobile accounts, and automo- 
bile advertising has gravitated largely to- 
ward the newspapers. 

I do not care to enter into the merits 
of the case as to whether magazines or 
newspapers are to be preferred for this 
class of advertising, but as the publish- 
ers of magazines have taken us quite 
severely to task during the past few 
months, for what they term “four an- 
tagonism to magazines and preference for 
newspapers,” presenting their arguments 
that magazines are to be preferred, I 
would like to inquire why it is that all 
the magazine publishers who are big 
advertisers spend the bulk of their 
money in the newspapers? 

I presume the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, is the largest in- 
dividual publisher of magazines who 
advertises, and I take it their expendi- 
ture in the newspapers runs into big 
money. I also notice that all the other 
magazine publishers who are advertisers 
are liberal users of newspaper space. 
I also notice that of late the mail order 
papers, and many of the higher grade 
magazines, are using newspaper space 
to advertise for subscriptions. 

Perhaps some magazine publisher who 


confines all his own advertising to news. 
papers can explain this seeming incon. 
sistency. 

M. V. Kettey, 


Printers’ INK does not under- 
stand why a magazine publisher 
should take an advertising agent 
to task for using newspaper ad- 
vertising, bill-posting, street car 
advertising, or any other form of 
advertising which seems likely, to 
the agent, to best suit the needs 
of the advertiser. It does not be- 
lieve that Mr. Hazen, Mr. Froth- 
ingham, Mr. Wilson, or any othe1 
of the most successful advertising 
managers of magazines will find 
fault with the MacManus-Kelley 
Company for placing auto or 
other advertising in newspapers, 
if, in the best judgment of the 
MacManus-Kelley Company, the 
newspapers are the best mediums 
for that particular business. 

Broadly speaking, there is no 
competition between newspapers 
and magazines. Each has its field 
which is separate and _ distinct. 
The magazines will accomplish re- 
sults that should not be expected 
of the newspapers, and no one 
would expect magazine advertis- 
ing to cover every local commu- 
nity thoroughly as the local news- 
papers cover it. 

The automobile advertising men- 
tioned by Mr. Kelley is local ad- 
vertising. The motor car manu- 
facturer who has only two or 
three distribution offices for sell- 
ing his cars cannot expect to se- 
cure the best results from maga- 
zine advertising, which will bring 
him inquiries and arouse interest 
in his cars in every section of the 
country. Mr. Kelley sends the 
magazines quite a lot of advertis- 
ing, including some for motor cars 
which have national distributing 
facilities. 

Magazine advertising has been 
proven prefitable for motor car 
manufacturers, among some of the 
largest and most successful users 
of magazine space being the Pack- 
ard, Peerless, Pierce-Arrow, Stod- 
dard-Dayton, Franklin, Reo, Olds- 
mobile, Premier, etc. All of these 
advertisers use newspapers, in ad- 
dition to the magazines, and find 
both mediums profitable. 

The magazine or newspaper ad- 
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yertising manager who criticises 
the agemt or advertiser for using 
one of the other mediums, without 
first investigating the situation, is 
pursuing a very narrow policy which 
does not do the advertising busi- 
ness in general any particular 
ood. More creative work is 
needed from the newspapers and 
magazines. If, instead of trying 
to switch business from one me- 
dium to the other, every news- 
paper and every magazine would 
try to develop new business, each 
would profit more. 


Selling by When _ you. live 


in a big city it 

Mail seems unneces- 

sary to buy anything by mail. 

Shops are at every corner, and a 

telephone call brings almost any- 
thing one wants to the door. 

But two-thirds of our people 
live in more or less rural districts. 
How do they buy? They are al- 
most obliged to buy by mail, un- 
less they are satisfied with the 
limited goods in the small country 
stores. They go shopping often, 
it is true, and perhaps have a tele- 
phone, but there is an ever in- 
creasing amount of trade-marked 
goods advertised which most ru- 
ral dealers do not handle. Good 
products are also being offered di- 
rect to consumers, over the heads 
of middlemen, at a saving which 
many consumers cannot resist. 

In fact, the mail order idea has 
invaded the East, where it has 
been supposed to be a stranger, 
and has even influenced large na- 
tional advertisers doing business 
through agents and dealers to sell 
by mail also. You can buy a mat- 
tress or a stove, or almost any- 
thing by mail, from general ad- 
vertisers. The dealer’s opposition 
has been overcome in many cases 
by boldly asserting the right to 
sell by mail wherever no dealers 
are selling the goods. 

It may surprise many to know 
that Sears, Roebuck & Co. receive 
requests for several thousand cat- 
alogues from people in New York 
City, and get a great deal of busi- 
ness from them—and also a very 
large volume of business from 


far Eastern States. Eastern de- 
partment stores have awakened in 
the past few years to the fact that 
there is much money in mail or- 
ders, and have extended their ter- 
ritory throughout the East, until 
their income from this branch of 
the business has become one of 
their largest assets. John Wana- 
maker, Siegel-Cooper, Macy’s, Best 
& Co. and other Eastern depart- 
ment stores give a very large 
share of attention to mail order 
trade, and are considerable adver- 
tisers in general mediums, The 
Simpson-Crawford Co. are the 
latest to open a mail order de- 
partment. Many of them sell a 
great deal west of the Mississippi, 
too. 

‘Yhe mail order business is past 
the time when only petty trinket 
and novelty manufacturers were 
in it, because the mail order idea 
seems particularly adaptable to al- 
most any sort of business in this 
country. Manufacturers _ selling 
through dealers use the mail order 
idea to get direct sales which 
make good ammunition to secure 
new dealers. Other manufacturers 
make the mail order idea a means 
of revolutionizing their selling sys- 
tem and extending their field and 
profit—and of becoming independ- 
ent of unresponsive dealers and 
arrogant salesmen. 

The mail order business even 
now is somewhat young, and its 
biggest development is probably 
yet to come. 





Every now and 

Publishers’ then advertising 

Mail Pieces men write to 

Printers’ INK 
about the more or less unenjoy- 
able, unnecessary and exasperating 
advertising matter which some 
publishers have a habit of sending 
out. 

In this week’s issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink the manager of a prominent 
advertising agency calls attention 
to this and chides publishers for 
using poor means of advertising 
themselves. Other advertising 
men write similarly. 

The following letter from the 
secretary of the Sphinx Club adds 
to the force of the argument, and 
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proves beyond doubt that there is 
a general feeling among advertis- 
ing men against much of the 
“stuff” which is sent out: 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION, 
New York, March 1, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your publication stands boldly 
in the interest of all that con- 
stitutes good advertising, and pur- 
ports to be a teacher of that art. 
Hence I suggest the wisdom of an 
editorial or some sort of preach- 
ment on your part which will have 
a tendency to enlighten the be- 
nighted individuals who flood the 
mails with abnormally large post 
cards and other printed docu- 
ments, which are invariably re- 
ceived in a more or less crushed 
and damaged condition, like sam- 
ple enclosed. 

Some of the hundreds of these 
things which reach me represent 
great expense, fine printing and 


original attractiveness. All lost 
utterly and absolutely because 
they reach their destination 


crumpled and bedraggled and go 
swiftly into the waste basket. One 
turns in disgust from such things 
as from a man in evening dress 
with mussed collar and tie and a 
dribble of tobacco juice down his 
shirt front. 
Yours very truly, 


W. W. HALLock. 


Some of the biggest publishers 
print elaborate mail pieces and 
then go to much expense to pro- 
tect them securely in the mails— 
sometimes even expressing them. 
Some publishers’ mail pieces are 
so elaborate that it makes a reader 
hold his breath to look at them 
and think of the expense—if the 
effort ever gets to the right men— 
and there lies the kernel of the 
situation. How often these ef- 
forts fail to reach the right man! 

If it were a prospective adver- 
tiser who was using such mail 
pieces, and depending almost en- 
tirely on them, how voluble would 
many such publishers be in 
arguing against it, and how flaw- 
less their proof that only maga- 
zine or newspaper advertising 


INK. 


could bring real and extensive re. 
sults! And yet many advertising 
managers of magazines and news- 
papers go back to the office after 
making such an argument and 
calmly plan the very thing they 
argued against! 

Printers’ Ink believes in mail 
pieces, even for publishers; but it 
believes that the experience of 
many of its advertisers has shown 
that before a mail piece is thought 
of, advertising in PrinTERS’ INnxk is 
the first business-like move to pre- 
sent an argument to advertisers, 
Printers’ INK is sure to reach an 
overwhelming proportion of the ac- 
tual men who decide advertising 
expenditure, and reaches them per- 
sonally, usually at their home. A 
mail series, to “fill in” and to en- 
deavor to reach any who might be 
missed, is good business; but the 
prominent and successful publish- 
er’s method is to get into Print- 
ERS’ INK as a matter of course, 
whatever else he does, 

The successful publisher does 
not strew the mails with printed 
matter at close intervals, for no 
other reason than to try to make 
mail pieces do the work of a so- 
licitor or reminder, and doesn’t 
have the mistaken notion that a 
liberal sprinkling of printed mat- 
ter has a stronger effect than ad- 
vertising in Printers’ INK. 

If the multi-mail piece publish- 
ers could be gifted with a clair- 
voyant eye and see how lament- 
ably often their expensive efforts 
are stopped by a judicious office 
boy or secretary and _ switched 
silently waste-basketward, possibly 
there might occur an awakening. 


—_—_ +0 —__- 


Frederic L. Colver, who has re- 
cently resigned as advertising di- 
rector of the Success Magazine 
and sold his interests to his for- 
mer associates, has actively en- 
tered the ship-building and ma- 
rine machinery business. He has 
brought about the reorganization 
of the old-established firm of F. 
A. Verdon Company, with its 
over six hundred feet of water 
frontage and yards, dry docks, ma- 
chine shops, etc., on the north 
shore of Staten Island, at West 
New Brighton. 
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Why you should ApverTisE your School in 
> ’ 
Collier’s 





More 
Homes 


@ The circulation of the five magazines that 
have heretofore carried the bulk of school 
advertising averages 158,600. Collier's goes 
regularly into over half a million homes — 
three times as many parents to talk to, three 
times as many prospective pupils. 





Able to Pay 
Your Prices 


Q Collier’s subscribers pay $5.20 a year (nearly 
$3,000,000) for Collier's. If they will spend 
that much money for one periodical, you 
certainly will admit they have many times 
$3,000,000 for the education of their children. 





Lowest 
Rate 


Q Collier’s charges for its half a million homes 
the same price that the other magazines charge 
for their 158,600; namely, $1.25 a line. The 
other magazines with one-third the circulation 
should charge not $1.25 a line but one-third 
of that, or, 42 cents a line. 





Convenient 
Classification 


q Collier’s groups Boys’ Schoolstogether; Girls’ 


Schools together; Military Schools together; 
Co-educational together. Parents who have 
boys and girls to send to Boarding School 
can turn to Collier's and have right before 
them all the leading schools of the kind they 
are looking for. 





Splendid 


Position for 
all Adver- 
tisements 


Q Collier’s does not publish all school adver- 


tisements in one lump in the front part of the 
paper, but arranges all its school advertise- 
ments in columns alongside of editorial 
matter. You can’t get this service in any 
magazine. 





Dates of 
Publication 


Q Collier’s School Directory will be published 


in the following issues: May 8th, June 12th, 
July 10th, August 14th, and September 4th. 
Advertising forms close three weeks in 
advance. 











Collier’s 


The National Weekly 


416 West 13th St. 
New York City 





E. C. Parrerson 


Manager Advertising Department 1008 Marquette Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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THE MAGAZINE AND THE RE- 
TAILER. 








“What is the best kind of advertis- 
ing,” said Herbert S. Houston, vice- 
president Doubleday, Page & Co., to 
the Springfield, Mass., Board of Trade, 
January 26, “the particular conditions 
surrounding a business or manufactur- 
ing industry must determine. In a word, 
advertising must be adjusted to a spe- 
cific case precisely as varying degrees 
of power are used in faetories of vary- 
ing sizes and kinds. ; 

‘A magazine is in no way antagonistic 
to the newspaper as a medium of pub- 
licity. The field of the magazine is not 
the retail field, but the general one. 
The magazine cannot hope to serve the 
retail aivaiter and does not seek to. 
It must confine its activity and adver- 
tising service to the manufacturer and 
general advertiser seeking trade through- 
out the country. The magazine builds 
up a widespread patronage for the man- 
ufacturer, and is an effective means of 
doing all that he can afford to do in 
creating a market for his products. The 
wise retailer is the man who handles 
advertised articles and becomes the 
beneficiary of the manufacturer's enter- 
prise in making a market through gen- 
eral advertising. Time will surely come 
in this reading country when the retail 
merchants will refuse to handle articles 
not advertised.” 

~ tO 


A HOUSE ORGAN FOR TOURISTS 
AND TRAVELERS. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 19, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of Printers’ Inx Janu- 
ary 13, 1909, I read with considerable 
interest about “House Organs” on page 
24. You perhaps are not aware that 
we have been publishing our “Travel” 
journals for over stx years with very 
creditable results. 

am enclosing herewith a _ folder 
which will give you proof of the fact 
of our publishing this “Open Sesame” 
for tourists the time stated. I am also 
sending you under separate cover copies 
of our more recent productions, viz.: 
Foreign Tours Number and American 
Tours Number. These books are ex- 
ploited in the Boston and New York 
papers, also in a few New England pub- 
lications and a limited list of suburban 
papers. We advertise them “free of 
postage,” and our inquiries will run 
up to four or five thousand during the 
vacation season. The largest list of 
inquiries naturally comes during the 
Summer vacation period. 

These names are placed on our mail- 
ing list and revised every three or six 
months. We have a total of nearly 
17,000 names on our list at present and 
it is still growing. 

very, truly yours, 

Hos. H. Durnino, 
Advertising Manager, 
Marster’s Vacation Tour. 


—— +o-—___—_ 
Mr. O. P. _James, representing the 
meg is visiting along the Florida 
oa! 


East st. 
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FLORIDA NOTES. 





The Santa Rosa Star, previously noted 
as burned out on the coldest day of 
our winter, is not discouraged. “Edi. 
torially it says: ‘The Star was left 
Monday morning, February 1, without 
anything to get the paper out with but 
one lead pencil and the editor, but on 
Thursday, the 4th, the Star was in the 
pqgst-office ready for its readers. If we 
have no more fires or bad luck by our 
next issue we will give the public as 
good, if not better, than any we have 
ever issued,’’ 





The controversy between the adver- 
tising agencies and the Florida news- 
peeere outside of Jacksonville and 
?ensacola is to be thoroughly thrashed 
out at the convention of the Florida 
Press Association to be held at St. 
Augustine, March 30 and 31. 





For some time the question of stable 
rates has been agitated, and the invita- 
tion of the executive committee of the 
Press Association to the Jacksonville 
agencies is the culmination of a vigor- 
ous campaign conducted by one of the 
agents by mail and personal interview 
since the end of last November. It was 
also decided that the association take 
charge of the St. Augustine Record 
for one day during the meeting and 
publish the paper for that day. Messrs. 
T. J. Appleyard, Lake City Index, and 
Frank L. Mays, Pensacola Journal 
were selected as managing editors for 
the Press Association edition of the 
Record. 





Pensacola has been having quite a 
time over the advertising prepared on 
behalf of its Mardi Gras of February 
22 and following days. ‘“‘Is the Pensa- 
cola Mardi Gras advertising improper?” 
is the question asked. The Tallahassee 
True Democrat thinks it is, but Frank 
L. Mayes, of the Pensacola Journal 
and chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee, insists that it isn’t. 


Mr. J. B. Pound, who recently sold 
the Chattanooga News, is _ visiting 
Florida for health and recreation. 


Jacksonvi‘le Metropolis informs your 
correspondent that the January sworn 
circulation of 12,873 is ‘more news- 
papers than we expected to print by 
this time.” 





Florida Fruit and Produce News, 
published in Jacksonville, has added 
Charles R. Hardy to its staff. Mr. 
Hardy is from New York and has as- 
sumed charge of the editorial depart- 
ment of the above paper. 





The prizes offered by the Tampa 
Tribune for the best editorial on the 
Florida State Fair have been awarded 
to Editor Howard, Orlando Reporter- 
Star, $25; the second prize of $10 go- 
ing to M. F. Hetherington, of the 
Lakeland News. 


St. Augustine is advertising itself 
through the poses of the Chicago Ree- 
ord-Herald, Kansas City Journal, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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You don’t have to be President of 
the United States to appreciate the 
intimate and authoritative story of 
Grover Cleveland’s life since 1888, 
a series of articles which began in 
February 


McClure’s 


You will be particularly interested in 
Cleveland’s Opinions of 


Theodore Roosevelt 
J. Pierpont Morgan 
James J. Hill 


and others of his great contemporaries, in the 
April McClure’s. 


This series is only one of the reasons why McClure’s 
attracts men and women who have the means, the 
intelligence, the needs, the wants, which impel 
them to éduy. 


Ode 
EGERTON CHICHESTER, ; 


Penn Mutual Building, Boston i 

er 
ERNEST F, CLYMER Advertising Manag 
Tribune Building, Chicago 44 E. 23d Street, New York 





McCLURE’S—the MARKET PLACE of the WORLD 


We guaranteed an average edition for 1908 of 414,000 copies per month 
We actually gave an average edition for 1908 of 448,000 copies per month 











School 
Records 


Broken 


The World’s Work, 
as reports from last 
season’s school ad- 
vertising show, 
reaches with great 
directness the peo- 


ple who patronize, 


the private schools. 
The World’s Work 
led a list of 13 mag- 
azines used by an 
Eastern boys’ school 
last summer and 


added 6 boys to the 


school’s roll. 

The World’s Work 
sent free to any aa- 
vertising school upon 


request. 
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All March 


Records 


Broken 


The World’s Work, 
Country Life in 
America and The 
Garden Magazine 
have over $6,000 
more advertising in 
March this year than 
in any preceding 
March, including 
the boom years of 
1906 and 1907. 
We are grateful to 
the advertisers of 
America for this 
convincing vote of 
confidenceand shall 
strive zealously to 
continue making 
magazines that de- 
serve it. 


THE LURE OF COLOR: Did you see the beautiful color advertise- 
ments, from direct color photographs, in the March Country Life in 


America ? 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


Chicago Office : 
Heyworth Bldg. 


NEW YORK 


Boston Office: 
Tremont Bldg. 
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MARCH MAGAZINES. 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
Mo 





LY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 





















Agate 

Pages Lines 

GYStEM. ee eeeeesee eres eeeeeees 204 45,766 
Country L ife i in n America ( (cols). 256 45,090 
Everybody's ss++seeeeeeeeeeeee 173 38,864 
Munsey’s..- evcccece - 136 30,576 
McClure’S..-++-seeee ‘uae 29,932 
Review of Reviews.. 127 28,448 
American Magazine. 115 25,900 
World's Work.. 113 25,462 
*Cosmopolitan (March)... - 1123 24,221 
Pacific Monthly.....--.. 19,250 
Hampton’s Magazine.. 19,180 
Garden Magazine (cols 18,128 
Scribner’s....+- eccccce 18,108 
Century Magazine.......- 17,808 
Suburban Lite om a 17,276 
Red Book...+++++- 15,232 
Harper's Monthly... 15,148 
Technical World..... 14,728 
Success (cols.)...++ 14,224 





Outing Magazine.........- R 13,006 
Theatre Magazine (cols)..... 









Ainslee’s...ccccccccccccsccerce 80 11,373 
Argosy..... a tebaiey ae a coccesp 10,892 
Field and Stream.. - 4 10,766 
Current (iteratrre....... 45 10,080 
Amer. Homes and Gardens(cols ) 55 9,541 
Pearson's. ..c.ccce.s Senpresedoe 41 9,366 
Van Norden......cccceee - 87 8,372 
Metropolitan.... esses 37 8,288 
Popular. ..-sccs.cccccece 35 8 092 
Circle (cols.).. 43 7,308 
All-Story...... 29 6,692 
Putnam's and The Reader. 28 6,272 
Atlantic Monthly......... - 2 6,160 
House and Garden. (cols.)...... 43 6,055 
Recreation (cols.)....... ca: 5,418 
Blue Book ae 5,376 
Appleton's. 23 5,242 
DE Ritts adtecuceces . 23 5,232 
American Boy (cols. Jesse seneteue® Om 4,070 
Smart Set......... oo 3,248 
St. Nicholas.. ccosctce 3,136 
PEND vccnccrcencevesecteess 17 1,942 


*April figures: 147 pages, 33,040 lines. In order 
to avoid confusion, PRINTERS’ INK wiil hereafter 
give only the figures of those magazines dat: d 
with the month named at the head of summary. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
Agate 
Pages Lines 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.)... 200 40,000 
Woman's Home Comp’n (cols.) 129 25,924 
Good Housekeeping............ 111 24,976 

Delineator (cols.)..... an 

Designer (cols.).....sseecesses 87 17,501 
New [dea (cols.)...-.seeeesee+ 87 17,488 
Modern Priscilla (cols.)....+.. 101 17,024 
Pictorial Review (cols. ) 
Housekeeper (cols. )....+...+++ 
Ladies’ World (cols.).....-.... 70 14,133 
Harper's Bazar.. 56 12,614 
American Home Monthly (cols ) 19 3,846 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADIN 
WEEKLIES FOR FEBRUARY 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 

Agate 

Week ending February 7: Cols. Lines 
Saturday Evening Post......... 76 12,920 
Colfier’siccosstieVevoceoescocce OL 11,691 
Independent (pages).......... 32 7,350 
MINGacnecnepnceves vesecyscsces, OR 7,349 













Literary Digest. 52 7,318 
WORNBicscvcerde 5,425 
te ey (pages).. 19 4,347 
oe RPP 20 4,000 


ol Seana lee a 24 3,876 
Associated Sunday Magazine.., 20 3,707 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 8 1,580 
Youth’s Companion.,.....0.++. 4 904 









Week ending February 14: Agate 
Cols. Lines 

Saturday Evening Post......... 100 17,000 
Collier's... ccccscccsee - 658 11,043 
Literary Digest.... eee 65 9,146 
LASS Bins: pecenece owe 28 5,703 
Outlook (pages)....- one BD 5,670 
Youth’s Companion.. ooo 29 5,530 










Independent (pages) eeecigsese 22 5,110 
Illustrated Sunday flagazine... - 2 4,750 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 23 4,419 
Vogue...... eee 26 4,100 
‘Town Topics. soos 20 3,440 
AFC sccccccccccccccvccescsosoes 2B 3,276 
Week ending February 21: , 
VOQue:.cccccccccccceccccccccce 198 29,764 
Saturday Evening Post.. - 8 14,266 
Literary Digest.. - 88 7,434 
Collier’. rccovccce o at 7,137 
Life. .ccccccccscces - 38 5,446 
Outlook (pages)..... - 20 4,550 
Leslie's ...cccccccccees - 20 4,162 
Independent (pages)...-+-+-+. 16 3,738 


Associated Sunday Magazine... bed 3,640 





Town Topics.......- - 19 3,256 
Youth’s Companion.. 10 2,000 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... -- 10 1,900 


Week ending February 28 : 


Outlook (pages)....+.seeeeeees 86 19,300 
Saturday Evening Post.. 






Colliet’@.ccscccsscvecs coe 45 8,573 
Literary Digest...ccceccccscees 45 6,384 
Oy RR ry 22 4,557 
Associated Sunday Magazine... + 22 4,188 

OQUC.. 60005 oe - 3,822 
Independent (pages) 7 3,808 
Town Topics.....+++. coe 18 3,116 
Life. ..o.--000 ccccccsccecoce 19 2,739 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine. - 12 2,435 
Youth's Companion......+..... 8 1,715 























CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 


The page advertisement I ran_in 
SYSTEM in February, brought me five 
hundred replies, and the orders from 
these replies were most satisfactory in- 
deed. 

I am advertising the Dickson School 
of Memory in over one hundred publi- 
cations throughout the country and 
SYSTEM stands at the head in number 
of applications received and orders fol- 
lowing. 

(Signed) . Henry Dickson, 

The Dickson School of Memory. 
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Totals for February : 










Saturday Evening Post........ 58,445 
Vogue.. os 43,111 
Collier's. 38,449 
Outlook....... 33,867 
Literary Diges 30,282 
Independent... 20,006 
OS aE i 18,810 
Leslie's cee 18,422 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 15,954 
Town Topics.ess.scsceceseeses 13,688 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 10,665 
Youth’s Companion.........+ ee 10,149 








IN THE MARCH MAGAZINES 


If anyone is still disposed 
toward a pessimistic attitude about 
advertising, all he needs to do is 
to take up, one by one, the maga- 
zines for March. 

It is commonly said among ad- 
vertising men that the spring of 
1907 was a high-water mark for 
advertising. The pages of the 
March and April magazine issues 
of 1907 contained in many cases 
more advertising than at any time 
in the history of the publication. 
Boasts were made of this fact, 
and advertising men walked about 
with a springy step on the strength 
of the record amount of business 
their publications carried. 

Well, if that amount of adver- 
tising was considered the high- 
water mark of success, what shall 
we say of the present month and 
the present year? 

Let us take, for instance, the 
Butterick Trio publications for 
the month of April. They are al- 
ready out, and give a surprising 
glimpse of advertising prosperity. 

94,076 lines of advertising are 
contained in the three famous 
Butterick magazines, which are 
now of uniform 8o0o0-line size. 
This is a really tremendous amount 
of advertising. In April, 1908, 
when the magazines felt the effect 
of the panic, 44,097 lines were 
carried, which is less than one- 
half. But the significant compari- 
son is that of April, 1907, when 
50,705 lines were carried. This 
was the largest amount of adver- 
tising which the Butterick people 
had ever printed up to that time. 

In other words, the April, 1909, 
issue of the Butterick Trio con- 
tain not far from twice the amount 
of advertising carried in the April, 
1907, issues, which was supposed 
to represent a record of prosperity. 
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As this magazine summary js. 
sue, however, deals with the 
March issues of the magazines, we 
must turn to the March Butterick 
Trio magazines for comparisons 
with current advertising. The 
March Butterick Trio contains 
53,889 lines of advertising, which 
is still 3,000 lines ahead of the 
1907 prosperity issue. 

However, the Butterick Trio js 
not alone in carrying record 
amounts of advertising. Through- 
out the magazine lists for March 
there is a steady uniformity in in- 
creased volume of advertising, as 
the accompanying summary figures 
show. The Saturday Evening 
Post for March 13 is 64 pages 
in size and carries, it is claimed, 
a larger amount of advertising 
than that publication has ever car- 
ried before—136 columns, with 4 
omitted for lack of space. 

System also carries a_ record 
amount of advertising in_ its 
March issue—a total of 204 pages. 
This represents the largest amount 
of advertising secured since its 
big annual September number, and 
is another significant indication of 
what is going on in the advertis- 
ing revival. System carried 1,050 
pages from September, 1907, to 
March, 1907; and 1,111 pages from 
September, 1906, to March, 1907. 
It carried from September, 1908, 
to March, 1909, the record total 
of 1,152 pages. This, again, is a 
record eclipsing all others. 

The Ladies’ World for March 
carries an 18-column advertising 
increase over March, 1908, repre- 
senting an advance of 34 per cent. 

Collier’s also offers some inter- 
esting comparisons. 

The Phelps Pub. Co. writes: 

“One of the most encouraging 
features of the March and current 
issues of the magazines is the ex- 
ceptional amount of new business 
going into the magazines, as wel 
as old business coming back.” 

Picking up the Butterick Trio 
again as a handy means of getting 
tab on new advertising, one finds, 
for instance, the Simpson-Craw- 
ford Department Store beginning 
to advertise its new mail order 
department, to be run on lines 
similar to John Wanamaker, 
Macy’s, Siegel-Cooper, etc. Then, 
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AINSLEE’S for March 
“Reading is Believing” 


Do you want an interesting hour or two? Sit down in a 
comfortable chair and pick up Ainslee’s for March. Be- 
come for a while a representative individual of average Amer- 
ican humankind. Give yourself up to the instinct of the 
reader. Follow nothing but your taste—browse at your own 
sweet will and whim. 





First, your eyes will probably get a pleasant moment or two 
looking at Christy’s cover design. Then your hands will feel 
a promising sense of plumpness in the magazine—16 more 
pages of reading matter. 


You turn to the opening pages. “Hello,” you may say, with 
another pleasant feeling, “Christy also hasa three-color frontis- 
piece. Isn’t she a little Dutch queen?” You see a serial start 
on the opposite page—Harold MacGrath’s “The Goose Girl. 
MacGrath, author of “The Man on the Box,” etc. That’s a big 
thing for Ainslee’s. And when you have read it you come 
back from its realistic atmosphere as from a fascinating for- 
eign journey. 


Then you plunge into “The Silence of Men’—a complete 
novel—also a three-part serial, and six short stories, in one 
issue! When you finish ‘The Silence of Men” you are almost 
certain to exclaim about it: “That man and that girl and what 
happened to them are as real to me as anything that ever 
happened to me. Can’t that writer describe a real woman, 
though! And wasn’t that a pretty mess that they got them- 
selves into! That story alone is worth more than the price 
of the magazine.” 


And the six short stories, book and theatre talk don’t spoil 
the impression afterward. 


Now, as you sit there representing an average reader, can 
you help seeing, as an advertising man, the powerful grip on 
its readers which Ainslee’s has? The passion for good fiction is 
in everybody who can read, and Ainsiee’s satisfies that pas- 
sion for the strongest fiction by the strongest writers as no 
other magazine does. 


And the readers who read our fiction closely can be counted 
on to read our ads closely. 


1 agpinese asm oee 


79 Seventh Avenue 
New York 
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there are also such large new ad- 
vertisers using whole page space 
as Flaxon White, Goods, Wayne 
Paper Goods ‘Company,~ Blanke 
Tea & Coffee, Gartner Ribbon, 
Himalaya Cloth, etc. All of these 
are almost absolutely new to the 
advertising field, and are starting 
prominently and with well-laid 
plans for steady future advertising. 

It is exceptionally interesting 
and encouraging to magazine ad- 
vertising to find Dr. Lyon’s Tooth 
Powder, which has _ heretofore 
been so prominently and almost 
exclusively a newspaper proposi- 
tion, now starting to use large 
magazine ‘space. Similarly, there 
is Life Buoy Soap back in the 
magazines again, as well as the 
Great Western Cereal Company, 
which has not been in the maga- 
zines for some years. 


Just as encouraging is the 
movement among several promi- 
nent national advertisers, like the 
Knabe Piano, Ferris Waists and 
Bon Ami, to use larger space. 
Among the newer smaller accounts 
using columns and _half-columns 
are Sturgis Steel Go-Cart, Nysilk, 
etc. Looking over such magazines 
as Everybodys, McClure’s, etc., 
one strikes such comparatively 
new accounts as the National 
Casket Co., Rixdorfer Parkette 
Floor Covering, Zolium, Reading 
Standard Motor Cycles, Janus 
Vacuum Bottle, Mayhew Furni- 
ture, etc., as well as such com- 
faratively new accounts as Ha- 
waiian Pineapple, Grapefruit, the 
Royal Tailors, Vacuum Cleaners, 
Serpentine Crepe, Carbo-Magnetic 
Razor, Keen-Cutter Razor, Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance, Glenwood 
Gas Ranges, J. L. Mott Plumbing, 
Everwear Hosiery, Strauss Bros.’ 
Clothing, etc. 

The Oneida Community Silver, 
Bon Ami and others have en- 
larged to full page space, and 
many smaller advertisers have en- 
larged also. 

The Chickering Piano is using 
two, three and four pages, where 
for years it has used but one, and 
the Murad Cigarettes are using 
color inserts. Altogether, the out- 
look provides good material for 
much enthusiasm and optimism. 
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The following letters are fyf- 
ther evidence of prosperity: 


CoLiier’s. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Printers’ Ink for February 17th has 
just come to my,desk and I happened, 
to glance at the article in same entitled 
“Proof of Advertising Prosperity.” é 

Collier’s: can add some testimony to 
bear out your contention, so consistently 
maintained, that the revival of businesg' 
will surely be apparent in 1909. 

It is noteworthy that Collier’s for the 
first three months of 1909 will publish 
more lines of business than we have 
ever published before in our career, 
This. wonderful recovery of business, } 
as evidenced in this period, is caused 
by a steady and consistent gain. 

January picked up some; February 
more and March will be the best month 
in the history of the publication. 

This testimony I think is even more 
conclusive than the record of Every. 
body's, as they simply specify that the 
March issue was the high-water mark 
since 1907. 

I cannot reconcile these conditions as 
being the result of any other cause 
than the steady return of confidence in 
the commercial world. The very fat- 
ness of your own paper for this week 
should also be added conclusive proof 
of your statement that 1909 will see 
return prosperity to its fullest extent— 
and then some. 


i B. MatHEwson, 
Eastern Advertising Manager. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 19, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I note in your February 20th issue 
that friend Frothingham makes a’ good 
statement on advertising gain in Every- 
body’s for the month of March, but let 
me tell you right here that: Good House- 
keeping is doing business these days all 
right. 

For fear that you haven't ‘received 
the March number I am sending.,it by 
special delivery to-day, and right here 
let me say that. I would like to put your 
home address on our complimentary 
list if you would so like me to do. 

This issue contains 110 pages of ad- 
vertising, exclusive of our own an- 
nouncements; the nearest approdch to 
this having been the November, 06, 
issue which contained 995 pages. With 
the March number we closed the first 
six months of our new fiscal year, aur- 
ing which time Good Housekeeping has 
carried more business by 86 pages than 
it did the corresponding months of a 
year ago, and we have also made a sub- 
stantial gain over our records of the 
corresponding six months of two years 
ago. 

In these first six months we have 
made up within two nages our entire 
loss of last year over the previous year, 
and have the next six months to make, 
a gain. Things certainly look bright 
for Good Housekeeping, don’t you 


think so? 
W. A. Wuitney, 
Advertising Manager. | * 
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Meet p les 


| and Advertisers | 


in New York | 


Scarcely a day when there 
is not a dozen or so lunching 
at the Grand Hotel at 31st 
street, and Broadway. 











MAKE THE 
LEMON -AID 






Auern failure into vichys Hien) 

it let your courage £2! eRe 
“ind if you get a le mon k 
Nae make pe lemor be 








It’s the catchiest novelty of the 
season—a heavy card, actual 
shape and color of a lemon, 
21%4x3%4 inch size, with verse as 
illustrated on face. Back left 
blank for printer to put on your 
advertisement. Used by adver- 
tisers in all lines: wholesale, re- 
tail, manufacturing, amusement 
and political. Orders filled from 
stock at $2.50 per thousand, 
f. o. b. Milwaukee. Special 
prices on large quantities. 

Send ten cents for samples and 
our new circular of Advertising 
Novelties. 


THE HALL-TAYLOR CO. 
106 MASON ST., MILWAUKEE 
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The “Worst Ad” Contest 


. Printers’ Ink offers a cash prize for “ Worst Ad” examples 
which have appeared within 3 months. Send in examples, 
with a short letter telling why the ad is bad advertising 




















Such a quantity of entries are 
coming in for the Worst Ad Con- 
test that Printers’ Ink is obliged 
to enforce its original rule that 
only general advertising, not re- 
tail advertising, be eligible for en- 
try. Several examples of retail 
“Worst Ads” have been printed 
already, but only because of their 
exceptional and obvious interest. 
They will not be counted in the 
contest. 

Se 


NO. 24, 


Reapinc, Pa., Feb. 10. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The illustration on the attached 
Ansco ad is another of the many in- 
stances where an illustration is made to 
serve merely as an eye catcher, and 
does not set forth the merits of the 
goods advertised. In this ad, more 
than three-fourths of the space is taken 
up with a picture of a store front and 
girl, leaving very little room for copy 
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Photography 

Leek for the wan of gout 
before beywe. 

Coton sives @ Momo. 

vce we arcetery | represent 

notre “™ 


And prints .9 Cybe Pager 
Thee nagetine ond postive af photagr aps 
Beet tr inbemate 
Ausco Company 


Hinghamien, HY 











at all. As for the copy itself, a photog- 
rapher might catch the gist of the argu- 
ment presented, but before I invested 
any money in “Ansco Films’’ I should 





want to know more about them than 
the ad attached tells me. 
A. Stantey Kegasr, 


—_"+o+—____. 
ANOTHER ROAST ON NO, 94, 


CLevELAND, O., Feb. 25, 1909, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

For rent signs and circus posters once 
found a prominent place in Bill Jones’ 
store window. It’s all off now! ‘Ansco 
Company gave Brother “Bill” a camera 
for the exclusive privilege. 

When a firm can pull off a “stunt” 
like this, it’s no more than fair that 
they should bring the Cloak Dummy 














Automobiles 


Runabout, Touring and Limousine Bodies 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Simple and quiet in operation, Durable 
and Reliable. ‘ 


Write for information regarding special 
features and prices for 1909 models. Also 


Gasoline Commercial Trucks 
of 1, 3.and 5 Ton Capacity. 


ABENDROTH & ROOT MFG. CO. 


322 Fifth Ave., New York. Work Newburgh, N.Y. 














out, sling a camera over its shoulder 
and photograph the whole thing, and 
then—Eureka!—Warn everyone _ to 
“Look for the sign of quality before 
buying.” 

Cuas. L. ArcHBoi. 


NO. 25. 


New York, Feb. 20. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 
Automobile advertising is still in a 
slump. The ads tell nothing and are 
about as interesting as a hack yard, 
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This Abendroth & Root ad has but 
one good feature: it brings out the 
name “Frontenac’’ quite well. Other 
than that, the ad is nought but | eneral- 
ties applicable to any automobile, and 
I daresay fifty other auto _manufac- 
turers have said the same thing about 
their machines fifty times. 

Now, the probability is that there 
are a score or more good features about 
Frontenac motors not found in other 
makes, any one of. which would make 
excellent reading matter for an ad and 
which would get a reader interested 
and leave a preference in his mind for 
Frontenac autos. 

Writers of most automobile adver- 
tisements show very plainly how little 
they know about the automobiles they 
are trying to sell. 

Frank J. McManon. 


ances Gipeennaneninns 
NO, 26. 


Crevetanp, O., Feb. 21, 1909. 

I enclose herewith a clipping from 
the Cincinnati Post showing an adver- 
tisement of Napoleon Flour, which I 
desire to enter in your “Worst Ad 
Contest.” 

It seems to me that this ad should 
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have been labeled “Advertisement,” so 
that people would not waste energy try- 
ing to read it, only to find out that it 
was an ad, 


R. J. Metnsure. 
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NO, 27. 


New York, Feb. 21, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Here’s the prize-winner, beyond a 
doubt. It would be as impossible to 
find a “worst ad” as it is to discover 
anything goed in this one. The “reasons 
why” appear on the face of it, making 
it unnecessary to repeat them here, and 








SPLITDORF MAGNETO 
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thus establish my right by discovery 
to your hotly contested prize. 

This ad again suggests the query: 
“How can a scrupulously honest pub- 
lisher conscientiously publish an an- 
nouncement of this character and accept 
payment for same in the expectation o1 
giving value for money received? In 
other words, how can any publisher 
justify his taking money for what he 
nows is valueless to the advertiser? 

Very truly yours, 
WALDo. 


—_———_+o0+———___ 
FLORIDA NOTES. 

The Gainesville, Fla., Sun promises 
to print an edition on paper made from 
the pine trees and pine stumps to 
which I referred a few weeks ago in 
these columns, 





Pertinent to the article entitled 
“Newspaper and Storekeeper,” which 
appeared in Printers’ Ink June 17th 
last year, the St. Petersburg Inde- 
pendent recently refused a full-page ad. 
for a Tampa department store on the 
ground that the home stores could sup- 
ply all the needs of St. Petersburg with 
better goods at lower prices. 


The Sanford Herald, the paper start- 
ed by R. J. Holly about six months 


ago, is one of the bright papers of the 
state, positively maintaining its pub- 
lished rate for advertising to all 
comers. The Key West Citizen is an- 
other paper lining up on the right side. 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 














Campbell’s Varnish Stain isn’t 
helped along very far on the road 
to public approval by the peculiar 
advertisement marked No. 1. Pos- 
sibly it was the intention of the 








but it is certainly appropriate to 
a nursery advertisement. 

It is strong enough to attract 
attention and well-balanced and 
artistic enough for all practical 








advertiser to show how his var- 
nish looks in actual use, but the 
varnish advertisement is neither a 
thing of beauty nor of utility. 

In the illustration marked No. 
2 we have an unvarnished but 
much more cleanly and attractive 
picture. This is one of the many 
cases in which an article supposed 
to be of a beautifying nature is 
advertised in an unbeautiful man- 
ner—a singularly unwise thing to 
do. 

* * + 

The eye of the nurseryman can- 
not fail to be attracted by this 
magazine advertisement of the 
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Pennsylvania Nursery Company. 
There is surely one thing to be 
said in its favor, and that is that 
it is precisely adapted to the pur- 
pose intended. 

‘It might not be of any particu- 
lar use in any other connection, 








purposes—and the nursery busi- 
ness is a very practical one. 
* * * 


J. H. Birch. makes vehicles of 
various kinds down in Burlington, 
N. J., and advertises them in 
South American magazines by 
means of the peculiar design 
shown herewith. 

It is generally understood in 
this part of the world that Birch 
vehicles are for ordinary, every- 

















day use, but this advertisement 
would tend to show that they are 
intended for circus stunts of a 
most startling nature. 

If Birch wagons are made to 
stand the wear and tear of such 
performances as are disclosed in 
this design, they: must be. well 
made, to: say the least. 

As a ‘curiosity, this advertise- 
ment ranks -high, but considered 
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from the point of view of sales- 
manship-on-paper the word “rank” 
might again be applied in a dif- 
ferent sense. ‘ ¥ 

According to this newspaper 
advertisement of the Estates of 
Long Beach, the President of the 
United States is responsible for 
the discovery of the interesting 
fact that “Real estate is the basis 
of all wealth.” Unless memory 











: » ee 
“Real Estate Is the Basis of. All Wealth.” }f'=) 
The Estates of Long Beach are placing before the investors | Ed 
‘ of New York to-day the greatest opportunity in history—an 
4 eprertenity for future personal independence that is unpar- 
alicled—an opportunity of a LIFETIME, 


LONG BEACH 


is different from any other form of realty investment in New 
York to-day—infinitely more profitable and attractive and sale 
as a Government 

Impressive proof of the confidence that the public has in 
he future of Long Beach is presented in the sales figures. 
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ESTATESOF LONG BEACH || 
‘WILLIAM H. YNOLDS, President, phi 
. 225 Fifth Avgaue, os 












3600 Madison. 

















is at fault, something very much 
like this has been said several 
million times, and the fact that 
Mr. Roosevelt has also said it 
would hardly seem to be a rea- 
sonable excuse for using up some 
fifty lines double column in ex- 
pensive newspapers with such a 
picture as this. 

Some irreverent newspapers 
have lately been guilty of the 
implication that the President 
drinks too much, but this is the 
first time that any one has ‘had 
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the hardihood to show him in a 
condition of hilarious irresponsi- 
bility. 

* * * 

This rather pretty little adver- 
tisement of the St. Paul Bread 
Company is spoiled and rendered 
almost ridiculous by lugging in 
something of utter irrelevance. 

The St. Paul Bread Company 
has a dog biscuit which is prob- 
ably a good biscuit—good enough 
to stand advertising on its own 
merits. 

The laborious interjection of a 
mechanical dog at the top of the 

and thrives. It 


is the proper, ° 


logical food for all mechanical 
devices. It relieves friction, 
prevents wear, and keeps it in 
cool, healthy condition. 


Two Dogs 


THIS dog is 

fed with 
Champion 
Dog Biscuit. 
If HE were fed 
with greas 
meats or soft 
foods, he 
would be thin, 
scraggy of 
coat, unhappy 
and unhealthy 
Each Food in its Proper Place 


Write for Free Sample, 








THis dogis fed 
with grease 


















advertisement detracts ‘attention 
from the main proposition, and 
‘seems frivolous rather than seri- 
ous, and sincere. ; 

This company would ‘do. better 
to advertise its dog biscuit in a 
straightforward manner ‘and leave 
the other kind of dogs to the ma- 
chinery advertisers. 

——_+0>— 


, 


Rates on a soft drink-are being asked 
for by Percy P. Vyle, Jacksonville Ad- 
vertising Agency. The. business’ will 
likely run,to 1,000 inches of plate mat- 
ter and start in March. 
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A Roll of Honor 








having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 





statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 

tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


‘ Painters’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 




















ALABAMA 
Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality 
circu.ation; leading want ad, medium. 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. est advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoeniz, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,651. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bidg. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland, Enquirer. (Consolidation 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average Dec., 
1908, 49,703. Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed, 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 63,069; Sunday, 81,222. 
§3 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
rst person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Average for Jan., 1909, sworn, 12,527. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 

in 


Telegramonly. Rate 1%c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,748 








Meriden, Morning Record and Republican, 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Anraal 
sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,567. 


New Haven, Leader. 10907, 8,727. Only ev'g 
Republican paper. J. McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. 


New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.'o6, 9,649; 
1907, 9,570. 

New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 

New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 

Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
exceeds 3,500. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Republican. Average tor 1908, 
Daily, 6,325; Sunday, 6,243. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday, 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (© ©). 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. Jan., 1909, 
12,873. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning Average 
for February, 1909, 17,372; Sunday, 19,272. 


GEORGIA 


La Fayette, Messenger. Weekly. Average 
circulation, 1908, 2,641. 


ILLINOIS 


arora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes, 


A 
June, '08, 7,954, July, 8,896; August, 9,469. 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction, Need more be said? 





Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger cireu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 
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Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 
age for 1928, 14,242. 


Chicago, Dental Review, —- Actual 
average for 1907, 4,018; for 1 for 1908, 4,097 


tie We I 


Chicago Zxaminer, average 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily 
166,342, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city cir. than ail 
the other Chicago morning 
newspapers COMBINED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
S more newspapers 

y Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 


x 
ete 
w 
% 








The Examiner's advertising 
rate per thousand circulation 
is less than any morning news- 
paper West of New York. 
t@ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 


Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 


tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 
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Chicago, Journal Amer. Med. Ass’n., weekly. 
Av. for’07, 62,217; Jan., Feb., March, 08, 63,087. 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
6,000 copies each issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record- Heraid has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

(i The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guatanteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Amen- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first, person who will success- 
fully controvert its accuracy 


Chicago, The 7ridune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest cicu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
The 7ribune is the only Chicago newspaper 
receiving (@@). 


Galesburg, Repudlican-Register, Eve. Jan. av. 
6,709. Double circulation other Galesburg daily. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 


Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile, Av. 1907, 16,822. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 





Peoria, Avenin, Star. Circulation for 1 
21,609. 4 9°7, 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournal-News. Av. 1907, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz, S. A, N.Y: 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, canes weekly 
Actuai net average tor 1907, 26,112 


Princeton, Clarion-\ews, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 





South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average year 
sending Dec. 31, ’08, 9,829, Best in No. Indiana. 
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IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1908, 
9,139. ‘All paid in advance." 

Davenport, 7imes. Daily aver. Feb., 17,134. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Des Moines, Capital,daily. Lafayette Young, 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 

‘0 cents per inch, flat. If you are after business 
in lowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 

Dubuque, 7Zimes-Fournal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1907, 11,849; Sunday, 13, 

Washington, Eve. Fournal Onl Cony in 

oad le 


county. 1,900 subscribers. All g: peop 
— 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 5 


mos. 1908, 4,767. E. “Katz, Special Agent, N.Y. 


KENTUCKY 

Harrodsburg Democrat. Best county paper, 
best circulation; largeat county paper, largest cir. 

Lexington, Herald. V. av.,1908, 7,184. Sunday 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 

Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 5, a, Sun. 
6,793; tor '07, eve’g, 6.890, Sun. 7,102. . Katz. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening rot average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 

Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily Average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekiy, 28,727. 

Phillips, Maine Wooas, weekly. J.W. Brackett 
Co. Average for 1908, 7.977. 

Portland, , reniens ieee. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,451. Sunday 7éelegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
14,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1908, 84,396 For kebru- 
ary, 1909, 82,147. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest Nomegpngene rating accorded 
the NV is guaranteed by the 
ow Boe wo of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (@@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest am amount ot week day ad. 


or ek 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176, i 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. © Lar- 

est circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
) sea Engiand, Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Globe printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. ‘Il his was 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Buston newspaper. 











’ * 
Boston, 7raveler, daily, Est. 1825. . The 
sggressive evening paper of Boston. Sworn 
deta l circulation statement recently sent 
'%.» Advertisers shows circulation of over 
87,000, of which go per cent. is in Metro- 
p--litan loston, 











NE Boston Post, Sunday av., 
1908, 238,846, gain of 12,083 
over 1907. Daily average 1908, 
255,634, gain of 11,554 over 1907. 
Only three Sunday newspapers 
in the country—outside of New 
York City—exceed the circula- 
tion of ‘The Boston Sunday Post. 
Only one morning newspaper 


—and that in New York—ex- 
ceeds the circulation of the 
Loston Daily Post. Not over 


two evening newspapers in the 
country outside of New York— 
and only two there—exceed its 
circulation. 

In daily display advertising 
The Boston Post leads its chief 
competitors, the Globe and 
Herald. In Sunday display ad- 
vertising ‘Ihe Boston Sunday 
Post is second only tothe Boston 
Sunday Globe. In agency ad- 
vertising it leads all Boston 
papers, ‘daily and Sunday. Rate 
25c. per agate line 


Human Life, The Mazazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 

Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 19¢7, 3,012. 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Mest 


paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1907, 7,550. 
Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 


Best paper and largest circulation in its field, 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1900, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,622. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 


quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. 

Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ’n, Worcester’s** Home" paper. 

Worcester, L’Ofinion Publique, daily (OO). 
Paid average for 1907, 4,586. 

Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of ‘Trades. Average 1907, 3,0 


MICHIGAN 
Michigan Farmer. Read by all 


Detroit, 
_Ask any advertiser. 80,000, 


Michigan farmers. 


Jackson Patriot, 
8,735, Sunday 9,602. Gre 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14.330. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. 
1908, 19,886; January, 1909, 20,54 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 


Average Nov., 1908, daily 
Greatest net circulation. 


Average for 


23,093. Largest by thousands. 
Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 


monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1900, 100,266; for 1907, 103,583. 

‘he absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circulating rating 

is guaranteed by the American 

Newspaper Directory, Circulation 

is practically confined to the far- 

mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 

Western Wisconsin and Northern 

lowa. Use it to reach sections 

most profitably. 
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rem. Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
WV. J. Murphy, publisher. A: Aver. for 1908, 28,281 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Dail- 
and Sunday (Q@@). In 1908 a, eo 20] 
erage daily circulation eve ning 
only, 75,639, 
Sunday 


In 1908 av erage 
72,429, 


circulation, 


Daily average circulation for 
January, 1909, eveni:g only, 
74,015. Average Sunday circu- 


lation for January, 19c9, 71,709, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.£0 to $6.00 
per y: 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the American 


sar cash in advance.) The 


Newspaper Directory. It is 
guaranteed to go into more 
eo homes than any other papcr 
| in its field. 
Minneapolis, Sucuska Amerikanska Posten, 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 64,262 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. j, 
Murphy, publisher. Established 


UA 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
On & The Sunday 7ribune average pet 
TE ED issue for the year ending Decem- 


ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 

by Am. News- 77i0une average per issue for 

paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 
tory. was 90,117. 


8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net averag< c'rcu't- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 36,716; Sunday, 55,466. 

The absolute accurac” of the 

Pioneer Press circulation state- 


4 
ments is guaranteed by she 
ovAR American Newspaper Directory. 
Tee Ninety per cent. of the money due 


for subscriptions is collected, 
showing that subscribers take the 
paper because they want it. All matters per- 
taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1907, 1,062. Largest on Mississippi Coas.. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, 

Kansas City, Post. Only 
between St. Louis and Denver. 
daily and Sunday, 66,000, 


Average, 1907, 17,020. 
is. We 


Democratic paper 
Circulation, 


St. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


St. Louis, National Druggist, Mc. Nenry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver for 1907, 
10,570 (@@). Eastern office, 508 ‘sr.bune Blog. 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Slock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer’ weekly. 
143,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average yeat 


ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,98 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua, 7elegraph. ‘The only daily in, city 
Average for 1907, 4,271. 
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NEW JERSEY 
, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 





City, Evening Journal. Average for 
on O18. ast three months 1908, 25,021. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Zimes. Av. 1906, 18.237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. ’o7, av. 20,409 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Fournal. Daily average for 
0, 16,980. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Printers’ Ink says 
4 The Standard Union now has thc 





largest circulation in Brooklyn. Dany 
average for year 1908, 62,286. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 
M1, daily, 61,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average 
196, 94,473 ; 1907, 04,843 ; 1908, 94,033. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Waily average fur 1908, 6,132. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 4,659. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1go%, 
6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’'d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, ‘08, 10,169. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 6,784. 





Bensiger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
4,416; 50c. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (OO). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 160,000 guaranteed. 


The People’s Home Journal. 664,416, mo, 
Good Literature, 458,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F, M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Traac Fournal, Average 
circulation for year ending Dec., 1908, 10,250 
Dec., 1908 issue, 10,000. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 346,- 
4%. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,336. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
fornrst six months 1908, 4,455; June, 4,691. 


Rochester, Dail Abdendpost. Largest German 
Circulation in sta outside of New York City. 





Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty, 
Actual Average 1906, 16,309; for 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver, 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,961. 
Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 

made puplic the report. 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2,642. 


Utica, Press,daily. Otto A Meyer, publishes. 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 15,274. 


OHIO 
Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9 561. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish. 
Actual average tur 1907, 11,120. 
Cleve’and, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papeis in paying advertisers, 100,000, 
Cleveland, Main Leuier. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 10907, 74,911; Sunday, 88, 
373, Jan., 1909, 72,500 daily; Sunday, 98,576. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist. The prem#®+ 
Pharmacesutic al magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists ot the Central States. 

Dayton, Yournai. 1907, actual 
21,217. , 997, average, 








Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over Y% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. 'o7, 447,345. 


Springfleld, Poultry Success, monthly av., 1 
33,260. 2d largest published. Pays oheaiane 


Youngstown, Vindicator. Dy av.,’0o8, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N.¥.&Chicago, 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1 
5,514; fur 1907, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N. i 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1908 aver. 
26,955 Jan.,’o9, 80,180. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y” 


OREGON 
Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion ip Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland ‘ournal, 
daily average 1908, 30,207; for Jan., 
1x9, 31,375. Berjamin & Kentnor Company, 
Kepresentatives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, The Oregonian, (QO). 

For over tifty years the great news- 

paper of the Pacific Northwest— 

- GUAR more circulation, more foreign, 
EED more local and more classified ad. 
vertising than any other Oregon 

newspaper. Jan. NET PAID cir- 

culation, daily, 38,684, Sunday average, 46,934 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1907, 7,640. 
N. Y. office, 225 sth Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 

Erie, 7imes, daily. Aver. for 1908, 18,487; 
Jan., 1909, 18,893. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 

Harrisburg, 7elegraph. Sworn aver- 
age January, 190), 15,679. Largest 
paid circulation in Harrisburg or no 
pay. 

Johnstown, 7ribune. Average for year end- 
ing December 31, 1908, 11,161. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown. 

Philadelphia, Zhe Busletin, net paid aver- 
age fur 1908, 240,797 copies a day. ‘The 
Bulletin goes daily (except Sunday) into nearly 
every Philadelphia home.”’ 

Phi_adelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly, It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 

Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1906, 6,614: 1907, 5,514 (QQ). 
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An English firm about to locate in Chicago 
and do business with our agricultural popula- 
tion, wanted to know if American farmers reaily 
re dfum pipers. They addressed 5,(00 letters 
toa list of farmers in lowa, asking them what 
farm papers they read. 2916 answered, and not- 
withstanding there are a number of splendid 
farm papers printcd in that state, more lowa 
farmers reported reading Farm Journal of 
Philadelphia, the great national farm monthly, 
than any other farm paper. Farm Journal is 
the standard by which other farm papers are 
measured, both as to circulation and value to 
adverti-ers desiring to reach the rural classes. 


FOI II 


Philadelphia, The Press ( ) is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

GUAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

ree onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn averace 

circulation of the dailv Press for 1908, 95,349; 
the Sunday Press, 133,984. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1907, 15.687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 





RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, The Blucjacket, Semi-mo. The only 
m bhca‘ion devoted exclusi ely to the interests 
cfal enlisted menofthe U.S Navy. Circulation 
for 1908 6,100. White for advertising rates, 
Pawtucket, Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18 185 —sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1908, 20,210 (©). Sunday, 26,861 
(OO). Evening Bulletin, 45,373 aver- 

age 1908. a 
Westerly, Daily Sun. Aver. '08, 4,859(sworn) 
Only daily in field, Largest S. of Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 6,184. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver 
ovAR age for1908, daily (@@) 18,416 
AAD Sunday, (©@) 14,130, 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattancoga, News. Average 
for 1908, 12,035. OnlyChattanouga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A, Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 

Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 
15,885. Week-day av. November and 
December, roo, 16 909. 

Memphis, Commerciai Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
1908, average : Daily, 48,786; Sunday, 63,793 
smith & Budd, Representatives, New York and 
Chicago. eae atte. 

Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554. 
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TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,003. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by AAA, 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley, Average 
for 1908, 4,775. Examined by A. A, A, 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers, 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,327 uly 
Montpelier paper examined by the A, A A 


Rutland, Herald, Average, 1908, 4,556. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. A, 


St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A. A, 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1908, 3,066; Feb., 1909, 
3,795. Largest circulation. Only evening paper, 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7he Seattle Times (QQ) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seatre 
and the Pacific Northwest, it 
GUA combines with its circulation of 
fe i 58,700 daily, 76,700 sunday, rare 
EE quality. It is a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In November 7imes beat its 
nearest competitor 258,748 lines. 


Seattle, /ost-/ntelligencer (QQ). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, ae 
39,646; Daily, 32,083; Weekday, 
GUAR 30,874. Only sworn circulation 
TEEO in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 
greatest results always. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 11,482. 
Sunday, 25,002 


Tacoma, Vews. Average 1907, 16,626; Satur- 
day, 17,610. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmont, West Virginian. Copies printed, 
1907, 2,800. largest circulation in Fairiont, 


“WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily av. for Jan, 08, 
4,012; Jan, ‘09, daily 4,808; semi-weekly 1,832. 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 5,086 





Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver 
age 1907, 28,082 (@@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 

a Milwaukee, 7h: Yournal, ev, 
ind daily. Daily average fer 

GUAR 1908, 65,827; for Dec., 1908, 

AN 64,834; daily gain over Dec. 1907, 
TEEQ 1,849. Over so% of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line, 

Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
1908, 8,898. Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Yournal, daily. Average for 1908, 
4,360; December, 1908, 4,613. 
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RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 

Actual weekly average for year 

ended Dec. 30, 1907, 66,317. 

Larger circulation in Wisconsin 

than any other spteet Adv. 
- an inch. Office. 
. Richardson, Mgr. 





Temple Ct. W. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7vidune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 


15,922; Jan., 1908, 15,382; Jan., 1909, 16,721. H. 
oy lege U. S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 
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MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,096; daily Jan.. 1909, 
39,471; weekly aver. for 1908, 27,425. 

Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. 
man newsp'r. Av. 1908, 17,645. 


Canada's Ger- 
Rates s6c. in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, Daily average for 
1908, 25,010. Weekly aver., 26,796. Flat rate. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 108,828, weekly 50,197. 


Montreal, 7he Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
ers—one-fifth Canada's popula- 
tion. Av. cir. of the Dasly Star 
for 1907, 62,887 copies daily; the 

Weekly Star, 129,336 copies each issue. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








the requisite grade and class. 





A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 
Vote fcr the Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 














COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening 7 elegraph. 1c. a word. 


HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE ry and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. ), carries double the number of 
Want Ads-o any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


THE Chicago Bxaminer with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand i the West. 


Tue Daily News is Chicago's Want Ad 
Iirectory. 


me 
THE. Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA 

THE Indianapolis News, the best medium in 

the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
Vertising carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis mepess combined, its total in 1908 
being 243,265 ads, 69,453 more than all the other 
oral Papers had. on the same days of pub- 
lication. The News’ classified rate is one cent 
4 wora, and its daily paid circulation over 84,000, 








THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 
Dering the. the year of 1908 The Star 
carried columns more paid 
WANT advertising than its nearest 
competitor. 
Rate, One Cent Per Word. 


The only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 
HE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders, ‘They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


 $.6-4.$.$04 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Te Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis Yournal, 

daily and Sunday, carries | o0| 
more paid Classified Adver- 
tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in Jan- 
uary, 1909, amounted to 147,770 
lines; individual ads 20,388. 
Eight cents p r agate line’ if 


charged. Cash order one cent 
©0 | a word. 


HE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis 7ridune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 90,000 subscribers 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

GUAR Want advertisements every week 

a ED at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


HE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its held. Average for 1907, 68,671 





MISSOURI 
‘THE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
ward. Minimum, l5c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 

HE Jersey City Evening Yournal leads all 

other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 

HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 

Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





NEW YORK 


T# E Albany Evening Journal, Fasten N Y's 
best paper for Wants and Classitied Ads, } 


HE Buffalo Evening News is read in Over gos 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers.’ Write for tates 
and sworn circulation statement, . 


HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great. 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly, There. 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis. 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half. 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi. 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line, 


OHIO 
N a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at alower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. You want results, 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wat 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circv ation. 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 30,130. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7zmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get result s—‘ant 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers OO 











Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty-one are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@O). 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O©). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
she Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (OO). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. 








Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Kddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (Q@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

Tribune (Q©O). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because 7ribume ads bring 
Satisfactury results, 
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KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (@®). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 


iston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
io, 7,184; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
merican Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Ps oeeneedry organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 





Boston Commercial Bulletin (Q@). Reaches 
f machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
cere: Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 





Boston Evening Transcript (O©), established 
1930. The only gold mark daily in Boston, 

Springfield (Mass.) Republican (QQ). Ran! s 
with the country’s half-aozci leaders. 


Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily inthe U.S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLE 


Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
P and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (Q®). 


Pioneer Press (Q@@®). St. Paul. Most reliable 
paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 


Army and Navy Fournal, (@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (@@©). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others, These people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Blectric Railway Fournal (O@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal’? and 
“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Engineering News (@@). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buys or has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (Q@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 





INK. ay 


LIFE without a competitor. Humorous, 


clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. ‘The 
only one of its kind—that's LIFE, 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 


culation of any technical paper in the world. 


New York Times (99). One of three morning 
papers with a daily N. Y.C. sale of over 100,000, 





New York 7ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 





Vogue (Q@) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Enquirer (@@). In 1907 the local 
advertising was 334¢ more than in 1906. ‘The 
local advertisers know where to spend their 
money. The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati. 


OREGON 
The Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. The 


great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. it is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; The Sunday Press, 133,984. 


THE PITTSBURG 
(©) DISPATCH 2 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
protitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (Q@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (Q@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk Landmark. Oldest and most influ- 
ential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Post Intelligencer (Q@). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All home circulation. 


The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin, 


CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (O@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 16,558, flat rate. 
The Globe, Toronto ( ), after 64 years of 
continuous journalistic leadership, is to day, 
more than ever, Canada’s National Newspaper. 
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Classified Advertisements 








less than one dollar. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an: agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 











ADVERTISEMENTS 





450 Bank Ads $5 


s..me as supplied at 50c. to $2 each to several of 
the best advertised banks in the country. Sub- 
jects include copy for Commercial, Savings, Safe 
Deposit, Trust Departments. Postpaid on re 
ceipt of price. Money back if not sati~fied. W 
LYDIATT, 941 Simpson Street, New York City, 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





D4 RLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 








LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broau St., N.Y 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds piaced in every part of the worid 





N ANUFACTURERS' Advertising Bureau, 
237 Broadway (ppp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe Trade Journals our specialtv. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet. 





ADVERTISING CUTS 
TVRACTIVE SERIES of Initial Letter Cuts 
for sale—a bargain. PICTORIAL ADVER- 
TISING CO., 116 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 








HVE CUTS THAT PULL TRADE! Wr te 
for Spring cataloge; The “SHOE CUT 
SHOP, Cor. 7th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 


THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
years the coal trades’ leading 


20 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


HIE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 


160,000 copies per day. 

















ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


ET our price on any advertising novelty or 
premium. Je have everything. Kight 
prices. Prompt service. Write KLINE ADV. 
AGENCY, Ridgway, Pa. 








BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING 





BERNARD'S Soliciting Dept. Representing 
members of the Associated Billposters; cau 
furnish estimate for a billposting campaign to 
cover any city, state or section of country, 
First-class service at Association rates, under 
Association guarantee and with full co-oper- 
ation of every billposter with this Agency in 
producing the best possible results for the Ad- 
vertiser. CHAS, BERNARD, Suite 609, Rector 
Building, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 
“Business Building by 
Correspondence” 


tells you the latest and best methvds of getting 
orders, checks—money—by mail. 


It Tells You How to Sell 
Your Goods at a Profit 
all over the country, to people you have never 
seen or known. 
A Free Copy if you mention the Hera‘d. 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 
117 Nassau St. Phone, 5374 Cortland. New York 








COIN CARRIERS 





$ PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing, 
The COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich, 








ENGRAVING 





H4LF TONES for the newspaper or the bet- 
ter class of printed matter. THE STAND- 
ARD ENG. CO., 560 7th Ave., New York. 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St, New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 





HE man who advertises should write for 

PLATOLOGY, a publication which contains 
vital information on cuts. H. J. ORMSBEE 
ENGRAVING CO.,, Syracuse, N. Y. 





EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, Tic ; 

3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order. Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
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ELECTROTYPES 











Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 

and save you expressage. Largest electrotyp- 

ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 

inches aday. Write for prices and sample of 

patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 

RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 
ers’ Block Cincinnati, 0. 

















TOR SALE 








Daily Newspaper 
For Sale 


Prosperous evening news- 
paper in an Eastern city of 
78,000 population. Has larg- 
est paid subscription list in 
city. Plant consists of 4 
Linotypes, 1 Potter Press, 
Stereotyping room, new type 
in ad room—everything in 
first-class condition. For 
further particulars address, 
“R. H. S.,” Printers’ Ink. 














PATENTS 





pee PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















PRINTING 





UU share with us the economy of our loca- 
uon., Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N.Y. 





TRANSLATIONS 


TRANSLATIONS and follow-up letters in 
* French, German, Italian, Spanish and the 
Scandinavian languages at moderate rates for 
mailordc«r houses, 1 teresting articles from for- 
eign countries on Science, Discoveries, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, etc., for newspapers. CARL 
TROENSEGAARD, 2 Stone St., New York. 











TYPEWRITERS 





MITH-PREMIER TYPEWRITERS §23 
each; largest stock; finest machines; trial 
allowed, Address SMITII-PREMIER-SMITH, 
Waterford, N. Y. 


Premiers." 


“Nothing but Smith- 









PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Unique 
Opportunity 


A Great Trade Publishing 
Business; international in 
scope; of highest standing 
in its field, available on 
account of owner’s health. 





Gross business about 
$300,000 and capable of 
being increased indefinitely. 


Profits are satisfactory, 
after owner has paid himself 
adequate salary. 


This should interest an 
ambitious publisher who can 
command capital. 


Price, $250,000. Terms. 
Pringipals only. 


“UNIQUE,” care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





HELP WANTED 








ANTED—A MAN OF STRONG, CLEAN 

PERSONALITY to GET advertising for 
two standard class magazines issued by growing 
publish‘ng house. Address ‘* MAGAZINES,” 
Box 1592, New York. 





ANTED—Bright young man with some 

knowledge of advertising and with good 
judgment for advertising and office work in real 
estate office, state salary wanted. Address A. E. 
POULSEN, Battle Creek, Mich. 





ANTED—Copy writer. Agency experience 
necessary. Must be good on lay-outs and 
know types. Good position for right man. 
McCONNELL & FERGUSSON, London, 


Canada. 





ANTED—A 1 Copy and Idea Man, If you 

thoroughly understand the agency business 
and wish a good opening out of the city, address 
in confidence with samples, stating salary ex- 
pected, “COPY”? care Printers’ Ink. 





WY ANTED—xperionced, live young man or 
woman, of good education, for advertising, 
correspondence and general office work on a new 
thought magezine of 30.000 circulation. State 
age, experience and refererces, Address ‘ THE 
NAUTILUS,” Holyoke, Mass. 





NEWSPAPER POSITIONS—We have good 
openings for reporters with some experi- 
ence, worth $12, $15 and $18 per week. Also for 
linotype operators, speed not less than 4,600 
minion; wages, union scale or better. All de- 
partments represented. Booklet free. FERN- 
ALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, 
Springtield, Mass. 





90 PRINTERS’ INK. 


WYVANTED—Advertising Solicitors fi eve y 

city over 25,000, to work part or full time 
for established class Journal. Liberal com- 
mission. Stateexperienée. Address ‘‘C, E, A,” 


care Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Woman 
Wanted 


For large and important retail house— 
not department store or dry goods. ‘To 
handle newspaper advertising and fine 
booklet work. Should have attractive 
personality; aged 25 to 30 years. A 
very’ refined and desirable position. 


Reply to l’.O. Box 266, Philadelphia, Pa. 














WANTED-—A first-class man 
to solicit high grade commercial 
art work. Excellent opportunity 
with leading house for right 
man. One already employed 
preferred. Give full particulars 


and terms desired in first letter, Address 
* ART,” care Prin:ers’ Ink. 








Wanted 
An 


Advertisment 
Writer 


A man with original 
ideas who can see the 
selling points in an ar- 
ticle and who can cov- 
er those points in a 
sharp, snappy and con- 
vincing manner. An 
excellent opening 
awaits such a man. 
Address with full par- 
ticulars, confidentially, 
"ea, Ma’, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 








A Thorough 
Advertising 
Man 
Wanted 


One who knows the 
value of legitimate ad- 
vertising as applied to 
up-to-date merchandis- 
ing—a well-bred, well- 
trained man of char- 
acter and enterprise, 
who knows that he is 
a high-class business 
getter. Address in con- 
fidence “W. R.,” care 
of PRINTERS’ INK. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 





DITORIAL POSITION — Eighteen years 

experience, desires change of position, Now 
ang «| with New. York m:z agazine. Reter- 
ences. Will invest if good proposition. F.C. 
HENDERSCHOT I’, Roselle Park, N. J. 





YOURS man, experienced in writing and pre- 

paring advertising copy, desires position 
with merchant or manufacturer who wants good 
work and appreciates it. Best of re «ferences 
and samples sent on request, “ P. A. N.,"’ care 
Printers’ Ink. 


S Business Manager or Assistant by a wide- 
awake, hustling young man. Fully ex- 
p-rienced. Good organizer and systematizer. 
Understand all the details of the business. Have 
always made good. Excellent reason for desiring 
change. A-Lrefcrences, “T.M A.," Printers’ Ink. 





Young lady stenographer, thor- 
oughly experienced, lately with 
weekly publication, is open for 
position. New York City 











preferred. Address ‘‘M. E. C.,”’ care Printers’ 
Ink. 
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OMPETENT STENOGRAPHER, wi h 

agency experience, wants position in agency 
oras assistant or secretary to advertising man- 
ager. Writes good copy and follow-ups. A 
student of practical advertis ng - energetic and 
intensely interested. Now private secretary. 
¢, SCOTT, 927 Grant Ave., New York Crv, 


Sales Manager 

Is your selling expense too high? Reduce it! 
A thoroughly experi.nced, capaple, up-to-date 
man with ten years’ experience in chai ge of sales 
and advertising departinents, and at p:esent em- 
ployed in such capacity, will make a chang: to 
aconcern in need of such a man. “ ENER- 
GETIC,” ca e Printers’ Ink. 


IRCULATION MANAGER OPEN FOR 
CENGAGEMENT on lve Daily Paper, New 
Engiand or Western New York preferred. Will- 
ing compensation should be on basts of IN- 
CREASE in circulation. Just finished success- 
ful campaizn. Best ef references. At liberty 
March first. Address CIRCULATION MANA- 
GER, care Printers’ Ink, 2 Beacon St, Loston, 
Mass, 

LASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 

desires a position with a daily newspaper 
that desiresto build up its classified depart- 
nent into a good paying proposition and is 
willing to use modern methods to do it. 
Applicant has had over eight years experience 
promoting classified on leading metropolitan 
papers and can show arccord and give refer- 
enes that will con\ince. Address ‘‘SMALL 
AD,” Printer s’ Ink. 


DVERTISING MAN who can see the in- 

teresting points of a proposition and present 
them so others can see them, open for position, 
Possesses thorough knowledge of type feces, 
szes, styles and principles of good display. 
Experienced in preparation of high-class ad- 
veruising literature. Would consider handling 
customers’ service bureau or position with 
manufacturer. New England pr.ferred. Address 
“H. A. D.." care Printers’ Ink. 


HE DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY of a 

ja ge and successful specialty manufactur- 
ing concernis considering a cha: ge for personal 
reasons. Nine years’ exper.ence in advertising. 
Has handled magazine, trade paper, newspaper, 
and direct mail campaigns covering dealer and 
consumer on the following lines: Food pro- 
duc:s, paint and varnish specialties, a tciiet 
specialty, and a well-known office appliance. 
Has been very successful in planning and exe- 
cuting “follow-up” systems. Wil consider 
only position of responsibility where the final 
judgment is results. Address Box ——‘S, M.,"” 
care Printers’ Ink. 























Are You Looking 


for a Salesmaker? 


A young man who is making 

ood as Advertising Manager 
or a house that spends over 
$50,000 annually in advertising, 
desires to make a_ change. 
Would prefer to combine the 
duties of Sales and Advertising 
Manager. Not the “rolling 
Stone '’ type, and the man who 
offers him the best opportunity 
(rather than the biggest salary) 
will secure his services. Best 
of references given. 

Address ““ SALESMAKER,” 

care Printers’ Ink, 
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WANTED 


A BETTER 
ADVERTISING 
CONNECTION 


My specifications are: 27 years. 
old, single.. Six years in adver- 
tising work. Fourth year with 
present employer (big Eastern 
manuafcturer) in charge of ad- 
vertising. Experience includes 
preparation of considerable book- 
let and circular matter, also 
editing of house organ. Will 
furnish satisfactory references 
and specimens of work to manu- 
facturer who can offer good ad- 
vertising opportunity. Address 
Printers’ Ink, mark for “R. S. 
ee 











I want a position 
as advertising 
and sales 
manager 


I can’t write copy but I 
do know how to get it writ- 
ten. I know, from experi- 
ence, quite a lot about mag- 
azine, newspaper and out- 
door advertising. I can 
handle salesmen and know 
how to market and sell 
goods. I am living in New 
York but will go anywhere. 

I want a position that can 
be worth $60 a week. 

Address ‘‘XX,’’ care 
Printers’ INK. 

















MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 





ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, tu 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
to my teachings... Demand exceeds supply. 
GEORGE H. POWELL, Advertising and Busi- 
ness Expert, 768 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. 
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Business Going Out 











Harry S. Houpt, New York, is send- 
ing out orders for 1,000 lines through 
the Cheltenham Service, also of New 
York. 

Orders from three to four thousand 
lines are being sent out from Albert 
Frank & Co., New York, on the account 
of the Great Northern Railroad. 





Lord & Thomas are soon to place 
some orders for the Butterick Publish- 
ing Co., of New York. 


W. F. Hamblin & Co., New York, 
have started an extensive campaign for 
E. K. Beddell & Co., insurance experts. 
Magazines and newspapers in about half 
a dozen large cities will be used. 

The Valencia Lace & Embroidery 
Co., New York, will begin in a short 
time an extensive mail order campaign 
in women’s publications. The business 
will be sendied by the Blackman Co., 
of New York. 





Orders and copy for 5,000 lines are 
being sent to newspapers on the Coast 
from Dr. Lyon (Perfect Tooth 
Powder), New York. 

J. H. Stack, Clileesgo, is placing 3,000 
lines in newspapers for A. M. Cleland. 

The American Wine Co., St. Louis, 
is putting out 3,000 lines through H. 
W. Kastor & Sons, of the same city. 








The Guy W. Eskridge Co., Richmond, 
Va., has closed a contract with the 
Telfair Sanitarium, Greensboro, N. C., 
and their campaign is now being worked 
out. About half of the copy will be 
placed in the magazines. 


++ 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


Mail order papers will be used by 
the Richard A. Foley Agency to ad- 
vertise the Dr. Riegel Sanitary and 
Hygienic Treatment Appliances. 

Orders for Rheumax Co. advertising, 
28 lines twice a week for 3 months, 
are going to newspapers from the Al 
fred Gratz Agency. 


The John Wanamaker store used 
three pages in local newspapers to an- 
nounce the opening of the store’s 
thirty-third anniversary month on 
March 1. 


The St. Clair-Edwards Co. is send- 
ing out orders for 28-line copy for 
the Brazier Automobile Works to news- 
papers in this vicinity. 





_ A $20,000 summer resort advertis- 
ing campaign for North Beach Haven, 


ot | 
N. J., is now being prepared by the 
K chard A. Foley Agency. Newspapers 
in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and perhaps Baltimore will be used, 
Advertising for J. J.  Stineman, 
Philadelphia, is being placed by the 
German-American Advertising Agency 
of this city. 





Henry F. Michell Co., seeds and 
bulbs, is placing spring advertising with 
newspapers direct. 

Mail order advertising for E. G 
Koenig’s Sons, Newark, manufacturers 
of baseball uniforms, is being placed 
by the lreland Advertising Agency, 
Orders are going to a selected list, 





A real estate advertising campaign 
for the development of Brentwood 
Park, Long Island, is in charge of the 
Richard A. Foley Agency. 


_F. J. Hartzell has resigned his po. 
sition with Powers & Armstrong to 
make other connections. 


In order to devote more attention to 
its general advertising business, which 
is rapidly growing, the Richard A 
Foley Agency, of Philadelphia, has 
given up a number of its many local 
retail accounts. F 


a rs 


BOSTON NOTE Ss. 


The Gutta Percha Paint Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has made an appropria- 
tion for general advertising which will 
be placed by the Boston office of the 
George Batten Agency. 


The April and May advertising for 
the Pacific Mills will not be as_ large 
as for the past few months. This 1s 
caused by the fact that the concern 
is away behind in its orders. The ad- 
vertising has been very successful and 
created a tremendous demand for their 
goods, 

Lewandos Cleansing and Dyeing Es. 
tablishment, in addition to the loca 
newspapers in towns where it has 
offices, is placing large copy in a few 
general publications. 

Little, Brown & Co. are putting out 
a large line of copy for their recent 
book, the ‘‘Missioner,’’ by, E. Phillip 
Oppenheim. The business is placed by 
the Morse International Agency. 





The Boston office of N. W. Ayer & 
Son has secured a very large appropria- 
tion for the advertising of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
large list of general magazines will be 
used in full-page copy during the year. 
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vew is placing 
e Boston News Bureau is p 
Eicon orders for the advertising of 
the Cunard Steamship Co. The space 
averages 1% inches every other day 
for one year. 


The Lovett-Chandler Agency, 6 
Beacon St., is asking for quotations 
from New England dailies on 6 inches 
every other day one year and for rate 
cards of daily newspapers. 








The Boston Sunday American has 
been conducting an Easter Hat contest. 
The contestants dress a hat which is 
published in the Sunday paper, and the 
successful ones receive cash prizes. 
Over 20,000 letters have come in on 
this contest and a large part of them 
is displayed in a heap in the windows 
of their up-town office on Washington 
St. The exhibit attracts a great deal 
of attention. 





The Spafford Advertising Agency is 
placing 20-line copy for B. Lewis, 
real estate agency. 





The Spafford Agency is also placing 
copy for the Bates & Guild Co., pub- 
lishers. 





Additional orders are going out from 
the J. Walter Thompson Co. to daily 
newspapers on the advertising of Lever 
Bros., Cambridge, Mass. This campaign 
is for their Lux Soap and the copy, is 
5 inches every other day for nine 
months. 


The magazine list for the Shaw Stock- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mass., has been com- 
pleted and orders will go out in a short 
time from Wood, Putnam & Wood. 


Hewes & Potter, manufacturers of 
Bull Dog Suspenders, are contracting 
with leading publications for April and 
May through the F. P. Shumway Co. 


The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, 
Mass., has decided to continue its 
winter advertising and is sending copy 
to its list of general mediums for the 
spring months. 


Mr. S. A. Conover, of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, is handling the appropriation of 
Manning, Bowman Co.,_ silversmiths, 
Meriden, Conn. 





Wood, Putnam & Wood are placing 
the advertising of the Howe Paint 
Color Works, Worcester, Mass. 

The advertising of J. Hubbard & Co., 
manufacturers | Hubbard’s Germicide, 
is placed by Mr. Colin Cameron, man- 
ager of the Boston office of the J. 
Walter Thompson Agency. 





Lovett & Chandler Co., Inc., of 6 
Beacon street, Boston, are asking for 
rates from the New England dailies for 
the New England Maple Syrup Co., and 
from New England papers in seaboard 
towns for the Bunker Hill marine en- 
gines, They will within a short time 
conduct in the Boston papers a cam- 
paign for Sure-lax, a new medical dis- 
covery. If this preparation wins out 
in Boston all New England will be 
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used and at a later date the campaign 
will become national. 


———__+2->—_—_- —— 


CHICAGO ITEMS 

Gray Advertising Agency is sending 
out orders for C. W. Ransom to maga- 
zines and weeklies. 


O. L. Chase, “The Paint Man” of 
St. Louis, is using small space in maga- 
zines and weeklies through Long-Critch- 
field Corporation. 








S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, are 
placing their spring advertising in the 
magazines and weeklies through Long- 
Critchfield Corporation. 


Orders are going out for W. H. Mc- 
Intyre & Co. to weeklies and magazines 
through Long-Critchfield Corporation. 





Shaw-Torrey Co., Grand Rapids, is 
sending orders to a limited list of 
magazines and weeklies for Rathbore & 
Panigot Co. 


Mr. Sever, of the Western Newspaper 
Association, is making his list of maga- 
zines and weeklies for a — in ad- 
vance. Orders are going through Nel- 
son Chesman Co., Chicago office. 


Health Merry Go Round Co., Quincy, 
Ill., is sending out orders to magazines 
and weeklies through Kastor & Sons’ 
Agency. 








Orders for spring advertising of 
Mentor Knitting Mills are going out 
through the New York office of the 
a Agency to magazines and week- 
ies. 





Additional orders are going through 
J. Walter Thompson’s Detroit office for 
the International Mfg. Co. to magazines 
and weeklies. 


Orders for the Wylie Permanent 
Camping Co. are going to a limited list 
of high grade mediums direct. 


Electric Suction Sweeper Co., New 
Berlin, O., is placing orders through 
Lord & Thomas’ Chicago office. 

_Mahin Adv. Co. is sending orders for 
C. A. Burton & Co., Kansas City. 

Kastor & Sons are sending out small 
orders for W. L. Musick. 

Mallory & Mitchell are sending orders 
to the magazines and weeklies for 
Humphrey & Co. 





Nelson Chesman Co. are sending 
orders to magazines and weeklies for 
additional space for the Stolz Electro- 
phone Co. and Williams & Reno. 

It is reported that the National 
Veneer Products Company, of Misha- 
waka, Ind., will inaugurate one of the 
largest advertising campaigns of the 
{909 season through Long-Critchfiell. 
[he product is “Indestructo” Trunks, 
and magazines and newspapers will be 
us*4 with large space, 


a te on 
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An Educational 
Advertisement 


IN 


The Times 
Democrat 


WITH ITS 
GREAT 
PREPAID 
CIRCULATION 





is a passport into the homes 
of those who appreciate its 
value as a medium of clean 
and responsible publicity at 
a time when parents and 
guardians are looking for 
just such, information. 


Advertising Rates on 


Application 





No better medium than 
The Times-Democrat could 


be selected to cover the 
vast section of the South 
through which it circulates. 


The Times-Democrat 
New Orleans, La. 
HAND KNOX & CO. 


Eastern Representatives 
Brunswick Building, New York 
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The Lee Broom and Duster Company 
of Boston, Mass., Davenport, la, and 
Lincoln, Neb.—-pioneers in broom ad. 
vertising—are carrying on an extensive 
magazine campaign through the service 
of Long-Critchfield. 


The William Galloway Co.’s “big 
line” of Manure Spreaders, Gasolene 
Engines and Cream Separators, using 
large copy in all of the leading farm 
papers East and West, is being adver. 
tised extensively through Long-Criteh. 
field. Orders for March, April and 
May are now being sent out. 

Marshall-Wells Hardware Company, 
the largest jobbers in their lines in 
America, with houses at Duluth, Winni- 
peg, Spokane and Portland are con- 
tinuing their campaign in newspapers 
and farm papers in_ their territory 
through Long-Critchfield. 

Orders for the Rapid Motor Vehicle 
Co., of Pontiac, Mich., makers of com- 
mercial vehicles exclusively, are being 
sent out to the magazines by Long. 
Critchfield, who have handled this ac- 
count for the past two years. 

The Taylor-Made “Sorority | Choco- 
lates” campaign is continuing through 
the spring magazines, through Long: 
Critchfield service. 

Orders for the Chatham Fireless 
Cooker, made by the Manson-Campbell 
Company, of Chatham, Ont., and De. 
troit, Mich., are being sent out to the 
magazines by Long-Critchfield. 

a 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 


The Home Friend Publishing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is putting out 20- 
line’ copy advertising for subscriptions 
to the Home Friend. Orders are being 
placed through several agencies. 

The Gardner Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis, is putting out small copy for 
J. F. Gregory, St. Louis, Mo., adver- 
tising ‘Magic Fish Lure.” Farm 
papers in the. South, weeklies of daily 
newspapers and mail order publications 
are being used. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis office 
is trying out 148-line display copy in 
a small list of mail order papers and 
weekly editions of dailies for the Cal. 
Hirsch & Sons Iron & Rail Co., St. 
Louis, . Mo., advertising Springfield 
Rifles. 


The L. Roy Curtiss Advertising 
Agency, Kansas City, is putting out 
106-line display copy for the Kansas 
City Vehicle Co., Kansas City, Mo., ad- 
vertising the “Gleason of K. C.,” an 
automobile for farmers. Farm _ papers 
in the West and the weeklies of daily 
newspapers in same section are being 
used. 


O. L. Chase, the Paint Man, St. 
Louis, Mo., is putting out copy in farm 
papers through Eong-Critchfield, Chi- 
cago. Copy ranging from 14 to 99 lines 
is being used. 
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:¢ | To the School 
Seeking More Pupils ~ 


service 
farm The advertising we prepare for you will be based on 
adver. data. It will feature the distinctive and individual points of 
- your school. It will not be ‘‘machine-made.’’ It will not be 
of such nature that it would apply equally well to some other 
school, by merely substituting that other school’s name. 


“big 
solene 


pany, 


vinnie We offer a complete advertising service which will relieve 
pe you of all the details of writing copy, ncgotiating with pub- 

apers lishers and checking the advertising. 

ritory 


In addition to this we will co-operate with you in making 
chicle your follow-up system effective and in fact give you a plan 
com- for getting the maximum number of new students from your 


being advertising appropriation. 
ong: 
S$ ac- 


How Our Service Costs You Nothing 


hoco- 


oma We get commissions ranging from 10 to 25 per cent from 
i: publishers, but we give you the benefit of our purchasing 

power by billing you at our net price (after deducting our 
eless commission) and adding 15 per cent for our services. 


pbell 
- One school last season found that space in the same 
papers bought through us at 15 per cent above OUR net cost 
less than 10 per cent added to another agent’s net prices. 
a: This will enable you to do your advertising through us 
Co., at practically the same if not less than it would cost if you 
on placed your advertising direct—giving you in addition the 
, full benefit of our service as explained above. 


Don’t Pay Us Till You Get Paid 


You can place all of your advertising through us from 
May to September (the regular season for school advertising) 
and pay your bills on October Ist after this service is com- 
pleted and you have begun receiving tuition fees from your 
pupils. 


Write us for further particulars and a copy of our book- 
let, ‘‘What we do to help you.’’ It contains valuable infor- 
mation and costs you nothing. 


Telephone: Long Distance, Central 7045 
OR 
Address School Department 


Mahin Advertising Company 
American Trust Building Chicago 
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EVERYBODY IN KANSAS CITY 


and the best and most prosperous 
people in Kansas City’s territory read 


THE 
KANSAS CITY 
STAR 


Circulation 145,000 copies—twice a day 





This is why during the month of March, 
the morning, evening and Sunday editions 
of The Star carried 3,62 3 columns of adver- 
tising, 2,752 columns more than the next 
best Kansas City newspaper. 


Special plans and special rates are offered for 
school and college advertisements. 


For information, address 


The KANSAS CITY STAR 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
1104 HARTFORD BLDG. 41 PARK ROW 
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